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BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


There comes a time to every thinker and en- 
thusiast, when he instinctively questions the cir- 
cumstances that surround him, the relations in 
which he finds himself, and the social obligations 
that seem an inevitable and inherited necessity. 
This happens when some natural want or honest 
opinion or conscious right is thwarted by these 
arbitrary regulations; or when a great and ob- 
vious social wrong presses heavily upon a fel- 
low creature, and the injustice awakens his sym- 
pathy. The reflections incident to such expe- 
rience, usually convince the liberal mind that 
there is vast injury bequeathed by custom; that 
prejudice, fear, and indolence, only hinder society 
from discarding a yoke, that dwarfs the intellect, 
and narrows the heart of its members; and that 
an infinite need of reform exists. In some breasts 
the conviction thus engendered, is temporary ; 
others are reconciled to it by the idea of neces- 
sity; the many soon learn how to evade or com- 
promise the particular evil that interferes with 
their developement; and only in the few is there 


bred a permanent spirit of resistance, a solemn | 


determination to keep individuality intact, or a 
generous passion to ameliorate the condition or 
enfranchise the life of society. The majority of 
reformers, too, dedicate themselves to a special 


cause and promote it by the machinery and the | 


arts of faction; so that the number is very se- 
lect, who attempt to strike at the root of social 
evil by reference to first principles, who boldly, 
yet with discrimination, institute an inquiry into 
the claims of a law, the authenticity of a cus- 
tom, or the sanction of a practice that interferes 
with the primal interests of humanity. The 
most extravagant discussions of this kind were 
excited by the French Revolution, which by re- 
ducing social life to its chaotic elements, seemed 
to furnish new avenues of truth and opportuni- 
ties for reform. The atrocities, however, of that 
terrible experiment caused a reaction so power- 
ful as to strengthen the position of the conserva- 
tive. As the ferment subsided, reason soon 
equalized the inferences of both extremes of 
Opinion ; and thus, in the end, promoted the ad- 
vancement of truth; and the result has been 
a more wise examination of the principles of 


Vout. X VI—17 





social life, the laws of well-being and the resour- 
ces of nature in her relation to humanity. This 
has become the noblest and most auspicious office 
of the literary reformers. 


Byron laughed at the idea of any one being 
seriously injured by a book, and Napoleon pro- 
fessed to regard literary talent as an abstraction. 
Doubtless, when tried according to strict utility, 
many of the aspects of literature are merely 
tasteful and curious ; and there is some justifica- 
tion for the low estimate in which men of prac- 
tical science and efficient action hold its pursuit. 
If we glance over the literary history of any na- 
tion, we find that its agency is :imited, that it 
serves as a representative oftener than an initia- 
tive purpose, and chiefly gives us insight into the 
mental tastes and habitudes of an epoch or a 
race. Thus, it is a pleasing task to follow the 
intellectual growth of the South of Europe from 
the crude and picturesque ballad, to the classic 
epic or tragedy ; or to behold the entire spirit of 
an age embodied by the poet in vivid and lasting 
colors; but we cannot fail to perceive that at the 
very time these master-pieces were fashioned, 
the war, the intrigue, the political and social 
economy of the nation proceeded uninfluenced 
by the labors of bard or philosopher, who reaped 
their harvest, even of fame, only at a subsequent 
period. The relation of the writer to his age is 
often intimate without being essential—in what 
may be called the ornamental branch of letters. 
Men of action sway the people. Events operate 
more directly than ideas; and the scholar is often 
conscious that his position is isolated and com- 
paratively unimportant. Yet it is to be remem- 
bered that all literature does not consist of fan- 
ciful creations, that it is not exclusively an art. 
The sonnet, the play, and the chronicle may only 
serve an occasional, a recreative, or, at best, a 
conservative end; the bard may only ‘ amuse 
his graver friends;’”’ and the tangible deed may 
wholly overwhelm the airy word. Literature, 
in short, may, in the practical world, assume no 
higher agency than that of a graceful diversion ; 
yet its whole significance is not thus exhausted ; 
it is capable of another office. If, chameleon- 
like, ittakes its hue from the immediate and the 
transitory, it also may be inspired by character, 
and become the medium of truth. The writer, 
if ordained to entertain, to celebrate and to rep- 
resent, is likewise endowed to enlighten, to in- 
spire, and to reform. Formerly the latter aim 
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was indirectly sought. Cervantes, it has been 
said, “laughed Spain’s chivalry away ;” the 
French comedy exposed social abuses, and the 
English essayists refined the tone of manners; 
but the genuine literary reformer is the offspring 
of more extensive and serious. enterprise ; and 
the history of modern literature would exhibit a 
new and sublime phase of a subject which pre- 
viously, however curious and pleasing, unfolds 
little of the interest which attaches to a great 
moral purpose. Even Bonaparte would scarcely 
have ventured to call Luther an ideologist. ‘The 
truth is, as civilization has diminished the power 
of material forces upon social destiny, literature 
has furnished weapons to the man of action who, 
in ruder times, would have scorned the pen and 
trusted in the sword. Manhood has, at length, 
found its place in literature. It has been made 
evident that courage, firmness, sagacity—the 
qualities which chiefly distinguish political, mili- 
tary and scientific leaders, may find scope in the 
writer, give to his style genuine power, and to 
his thought absolute influence. 
more reliable signs of true cultivation than pa- 
tience and self-possession; and these traits have 
gradually won vantage ground, once held by phy- 
sical force and superstition. It is now believed 
that, however lightly received at first, all truth is 
destined to make its legitimate impression,—to 
work its way gradually into a practical result, 
and become embodied in the life of society. 


Hence the activity and range which speculative | 


inquiry has taken; hence the faith which sus- 
tains the advocates of each reform founded in 
nature and reason, in their consistent though ap- 
parently ineffectual course; and hence the satis- 
faction which the sincere lovers of truth and hu- 
manity realize, in the emphatic annunciation of 
their opinions, and their indifference to the apa- 
thy or scorn they momently excite. Law isnow 
a recognised fact among men; and science, by 
promulgating the laws of nature, has deepened 
reliance upon this principle. Itis widely known 
and felt that character, fortune, government, his- 
tory, and life are all thus regulated, defined and 
predestined ; and, among other inevitable ten- 
dencies, however the conviction may be dark- 
ened by cant, is that the law of progress is now 
credited, and the process of it is believed to be 
the gradual assimilation of truth. 

* Thus what society ordains and enforces in re- 
gard to property, marriage, religion, and other 
universal interests, is brought into distinet con- 
trast with the natural sentiments, when they are 
fresh, unsubdued and ingenuous. According to 
the character which applies the test, there fol- 
lows either resignation and conformity, direct 
Opposition and protest, or voluntary seclusion 
from active, social existence. The three Eng- 


There are few | 


lish poets, who met at Bristol, at the end of the 
last century, and so ardently planned a scheme 
of emigration to America—there to live accord- 
ing to nature and justice, though regarded now 
as so many knight-errant youths, represented, in 
fact, a prevalent state of mind. It is curious and 
instructive, to recur to the subsequent opinions of 
the only member of the trio who achieved a long 
life of respectable and successful industry. He 
awoke from the dream of social reform, very 
soon after circumstances interfered with the pro- 
posed experiment, and then wrote thus to a 
friend : 


“Have you read Madame Roland’s Appel a 
Vimpartialete Posterité? It is one of those books 
that make me love individuals, and yet dread, 
detest and despise mankind in a mass. ‘There 
was a time when I believed in the persuadibility 
of man, and had a mania of man-mending. Ex- 
perience has taught me better. The ablest phy- 
sician can do little in the great lazar-house of 
society; it is a pest-house that infects all within 
|its atmosphere. He acts the wisest part who re- 
tires from the contagion; nor is that part either 
a selfish or a cowardly one; it is ascending the 
Ark, like Noah, to preserve a remnant which 
may become the whole. As to what is the cause 
of the incalculable wretchedness of society, and 
what is the panacea, I have long felt certified in 
my own mind. The rich are strangely ignorant 
of the miseries to which the lower and larger 
part of mankind are abandoned. The savage 
and the civilized states are alike unnatural and 
unworthy the origin and end of man. Hence 
the prevalence of skepticism and atheism, which, 
from being the effect, become the cause of vice.””* 





Writers, however, of comprehensive views, 
even without experiencing, like Southey, this 
early passion for social reform, and thence lap- 
sing into conservatism, do not fail to recognise 
the necessity of some kind of compensation and 
relief from the organization of life around them. 
Thus Goethe, who so effectually isolated himself 
from popular movements, declares that “ every 
individual has, in virtue of his natural tendencies, 
a right to prineiples which do not destroy his in- 
dividuality.” And it is by cleaving to these prin- 
ciples that the progress of true reform is most 
accelerated. The dislike that wise men feel for 
rabid innovators, for the intolerance of those who 
have espoused a single idea, and run a life tilt 
against a special abuse, is more than justified by 
the spirit in which such reformers work, the 
means they adopt, and the prerogatives they 
claim. More to be honoured and relied upon is 
the consistent philosopher and poet, who, without 
arrogance, but with emphatic clearness, and in 
tones of serene wisdom and genuine love, pro- 
claims and makes beautiful and apparent the 





* Life and Correspondence of Southey. 
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truth—confiding in its innate power and eternal 
vitality. 

The uprightness and kindly disposition of God- 
win authorise faith in the purity of his motives, 
and the disinterestedness of his zeal. In May 
1791, he conceived the idea of a work that 
should analyze the evils of the social system by 
the test of reason. A remarkable frankness 
and patience characterize the tone of * Political 
Justice.” The author begins with announcing 
his views of meutal philosophy, unfolds what he 
considers the primary elements of human nature, 
and thence educes asocial theory. He declares 
that “‘the moral qualities of men are the produce 
of the impressions made upon them; ” that there 
is no original propensity to evil;” that mankind 
are progressive, and all that is needful to ensure 
their advancement is ‘unlimited discussion ;” 
that justice should be the invariable guide; 
that she requires only “the acting under every 
circumstance in the manner that shall procure 
the greatest quantity of general good.” ‘To il- 
lustrate and enforce these principles, is the object 
of this elaborate dissertation. It is a striking 
proof of the interest generally felt, at the time of 
its appearance, in such inquiries, and also of the 
confidence that existed in Godwin’s ability, that 
he received seven hundred pounds for the work. 
Notwithstanding the earnestness with which hé 
espoused and advocated reform, his exemplary 
moderation is apparent in the following extract 
from the introduction: 


“* When these advantages have been unfolded 
by superior penetration, they cannot yet for some 
time be expected to be understood by the multi- 
tude. Time, reading and conversation, are ne- 
cessary torender them familiar. They must de- 
scend inregular gradations from the most thought- 
ful to the most unobservant. He, that begins 
with an appeal to the people, may be suspected 
to understand little of the true character of 
mind.” 


He then proceeds to discuss war, religious es- 
tablishments, law, standing armies, oaths, legisla- 
tion, marriage and education according to this 
system of complete and immaculate justice, as 
interpreted by purereason. As might have been 
anticipated, this process rigidly followed, brought 
to light many important truths, or rather placed 
them in a more striking point of view; the great 
questions involved in the discussion were rendered 
more palpable, and their consequences more in- 
telligible. It was like applying some powerful 
test in chemical science; latent qualities were 
developed and unsuspected affinities revealed; 
but in the end, it was also proved that the test 
was not of universal application. Godwin’s 


and small class of men ; his principles, carried out 
to the letter, are adapted exclusively to the intel- 
lectual, to those who habitually exercise self-con- 
trol. Ina word, they belong to a race of philos- 
ophers, to a republic of mind ; and, only upon the 
hypothesis that human society will one day be 
re-constructed on such a model, can they be rea- 
sonably deemed of any general utility. The con- 
sciousness of the reformer was too much his 
guide in these speculations; he omitted to take 
into the account many of the instinctive attri- 
butes of humanity. He exaggerated the acqui- 
red at the expense of the innate; and, feeling 
within himself the capacity to respect the rights 
of others without external obligation, he inferred 
a like disposition as originally universal in his 
fellow-creatures. The sentiment of virtue, in his 
heart, was not only natural, it was romantic. 
He coolly declares the propriety of sacrificing 
not only interest. but affection, to justice. He 
recognises nothing sacred in man but reason. 
The intuitive is quite overlooked. Hence the 
fallacy of many of his suggestions. What then, 
it may be asked, is his claim to the title of re- 
former? That of having followed truth, in one 
direction, with a boldness and an acute percep- 
tion rarely equalled, and given an impulse to the 
rational investigation of social evils, as well as a 
new insight into the dangerous tendencies of pre- 
scription and conventionalism. The “ Political 
Justice” is to be consulted, not for implicit belief, 
but on account of its noble vindication of individ- 
ual man, and suggestive thoughts on the progress 
of society. Itis to be sought, as were the alche- 
mists and the astrologers of old, by men of judg- 
ment;—unot in the expectation of supernatural 
aid, but to acquire a knowledge of those laws 
with which the pursuit of a chimera incidentally 
made their votaries familiar. Godwin's remarks 
on different forms of government and means of 
culture, on the need of mental independence and 
the satisfaction of pursuing truth, are full of 
serene wisdom. He has exposed the evils of hy- 
pocrisy more cogently than any preacher; and 
described the happiness and efficiency of a free, 
heroic, and just mind, in a. way to charm every 
generous heart. His courage, his rationality, his 
tranquil faith in his race, are noble attractions; and 
he makes us keenly feel, that *‘ the fault is in our- 
selves, not in our stars, that we are underlings.” 

The following passages illustrate both the style 
and the principles of “ Political Justice ;” 


‘Nothing can be more adverse to reason or 
inconsistent with the nature of man, than pos- 
itive regulations, tending to continue a certain 
mode of proceeding, when its utility is gone.” 


* * * . * 





reasoning may be, in the main, correct, but his 
premises refer, not tomankind, butto a particular 





“I ought to prefer no human being to another 
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because that being is my father, my wife, or my 
son, but because, for reasons which equally appeal 
to aJl understandings, that being is entitled to pre- 
ference.” 


* * * * . 


* Real intellectual improvement demands that 
mind should as speedily as possible be advanced 
to the height of knowledge already existing 
among the enlightened members of the commu- 
nity ; and start thence iu pursuit of farther acqui- 
sitions. But public education has always ex- 

ended its energies in the support of prejudice ; 
it teaches its pupils. not the fortitude that shall 
bring every proposition to the test of examination, 
but the art of vindicating such tenets as may 
chance to be previously established.” 


“ Let us for a moment give the reins to reflec- 
tion, and endeavor to conceive the state of man- 
kind when justice should form the public and 
general principle. In that case our moral feel- 
ings would assume a firm and wholesome tone, 
for they would not be perpetually counteracted 
by examples, that weakened their energy and con- 
founded their clearness. Men would be fearless, 
because they would know that there were no legal 
snares lying in wait fortheir lives. They would 
be courageous, because no man would be pressed 
to the earth, that another might enjoy immode- 
rate luxury ; because every one would be secure 
of the just reward of his industry and prize of 
hisexertions. Jealousy and hatred would cease, 
for they are the offspring of injustice. Every 
man would speak truth with his neighbor, for 
there would be no temptation to falsehood and 
deceit. Mind would find its level, for there would 
be everything to encourage, and to animate. 
Science would be unspeakably improved, for un- 
derstanding would convert it into a real power, 
no longer an ignis fatuus, shining and expiring 
by turns, and leading us into sloughs of sophis- 
try, false science and specious mistakes. All 
men would be disposed to avow their dispo- 
sitions and actions: none would endeavor to 
suppress the just eulogium of his neighbor ; for, 
so long as there were tongues to record, the sup- 
pression would be impossible; nor fear to detect 
the misconduct of his neighbor, for there would 
be no laws converting the sincere expression of 
our convictions into a libel.” 


* * + * “ 


“The genuine and wholesome state of mind is 
to be unloosed from shackles, and to expand 
every fibre of its frame, according to the inde- 
pendent and individual impressions of truth upon 
that mind. How great would be the progress of 
intellectual improvement, if men were unfettered 
by the prejudices of education, unseduced by the 
influence of a corrupt state of society, and ac- 
customed to yield, without fear, to the guidance 
of truth, however unexplored might be the re- 
gions, and unexpected the conclusion to which 
she conducted us? We cannot advance in the 
voyage of happiness, unless we be wholly at 
large upon the stream that would carry us thither; 
the anchor that we first looked upon as the in- 





strument of our safety, will at last appear t 
the means of detaining our progress.” 


* ” * ” ” 


“The true source of cheerfulness is benevolence. 
The pursuits of mankind are commonly frigid 
and contemptible, and the mistake comes, at 
last, to be detected. But virtue is a charm that 
never fades. The soul that perpetually over- 
flows with kindness and sympathy, will always 
be cheerful. The man who is always busied in 
contemplation of public good, will always be 
active.” 


It is worthy of observation that many of the 
tenets of reformers, when suggested in friendly 
converse as abstract propositions, are received 
with little of the horror they inspire, when seri- 
ously advanced as practicable ideas. Thus, re- 
flecting men of all parties agree, that “ govern- 
ment is a necessary evil, and the less we have of 
it the better;” that ‘‘ attendance upon public wor- 
ship has no absolute connexion with religious 
feeling ;” that * rulers are in a great measure in- 
accessible to truth,” that “society tramples on the 
genuine nature of things.” and that “ uniformity 
of opinion is unnatural.” These, and other prop- 
ositions that meet us in every page of Godwin's 
treatise, are substantially true: as subjects of 
private discussion they do not strike us in a for- 
midable light; itis only when linked to the two 
ideas, upon which the author of Political Justice 
founds his argument, that they alarm the con- 
servative. ‘‘Error,” we are told, “is principally 
indebted forits permanence to social institutions ;” 
hence the wisdom of the reformer’s attack; he 
conceives “ politics to be the proper vehicle of a 
liberal morality ;” hence, through this channel, 
he thought a peaceful revolution could be achiev- 
ed; “ Literature,” he declares, * taken in all its 
bearings, forms the grand line of demarkation 
between the human and the animal kingdom ;” 
hence it was adopted as the medium of influen- 
cing opinion to act upon political agencies, and, 
through them, upon society. The great practi- 
cal mistake lies in the means adopted, not in the 
end proposed. It is in the individual that all 
true reform originates; and it is by promoting in- 
dividuality—by cherishing its sanctity and recog- 
nizing its prerogatives, that social progress is best 
secured. Meantime, the writings of honest and 
earnest reformers are so many contributions to- 
wards valuable truth. The panacea they offer 
may be chimerical; but the evils they state are 
real, and the duties they urge upon man, in his 
private character, lie at the basis of all free and 
enlightened society. Godwin thought deeply on 
this great theme. His views are fitted to make 
each thoughtful reader alive to the interests of 
humanity, and to his own liabilities and capacity. 
He saw through the dust of antiquity and over 
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‘gh-walls of prescription. He looked with 
reverence and love upon the nature of man. 
He keenly felt the perversity of his arrangements; 
and therefore wrote eloquently of his wants, er- 
rors, and prospects. 

The unselfish and truly intelligent members 
of the professions—the lawyer, the physician, 
the divine, the soldier, and the mariner, of com- 
prehensive minds, are quite ready to admit the 
essential truth of his estimate of their several 
callings, when weighed in the scales of truth. 
His morality, too, in its principles, is not only for 
the most part just but scriptural. His ineffici- 
ency as a reformer. therefore, is ewing to the iso- 
lated view he takes of human nature. He places 
iton alofty height, and contemplates it in its ab- 
solute, rather than its actual, relations. If man 
was exclusively and universally a rational crea- 
ture, Godwin’s system would have a more prac- 
tical value; for the independence of all ties, the 
superiority to passion, the thoughtful equanimity 
and heroic self-devotion, which he takes for grant- 
ed instead of being the exceptions, would prove the 
rule. As it is, in his advocacy of human rights 
and progress, he assumed a far more intellectual 
ground, and surveyed the question from a more 
abstract plane, than Burke, Paine or any of the 
popular writers, who in their appeals and reason- 
ings, went much nearer the common sense and 
sympathies of the multitude. The course he 


the industry, and the rectitude, of a man, who, iu 
the voluntary exercise of his own resources, 
found adequate comfort and inspiration. He 
united the mental self-reliance of Mirabeau to 
the gentleness of Berkeley. A fine critic tells 
us, that his happiest vein of talk was gossiping 
on old authors. Southey bears testimony to the 
benignity and wisdom of his expression; and 
Hazlitt says he looked “like a metaphysician 
grafted on the dissenting minister.” Words- 
worth, in his youth, looked to him as an oracle ; 
and all unprejudiced observers unite in ascribing 
to him a placid temper, benevolent aspirations 
and profound sagacity. He was an enthusiastic 
lover of genius and character, and ardently cul- 
| tivated society thusenriched. He was, however, 
personally but little known, at one period, on ac- 
count of the dangerous opinions ascribed to him; 
at another, because of his open disregard of 
what society demands, in his relations with one 
of the other sex; and, at all times, from the pe- 
culiar nature of his genius, which sprang from 
reflection, and was, therefore, ill-adapted to the 
small exigencies of general intercourse. Phi- 
losophical candour has been justly considered 
the great merit of his didactic writings ; and met- 
aphysical insight, of his fictions. The latter trait 
seems to have been inherited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Shelley, together with the intuitive wisdom 
that Godwin so fondly recognized in her mother. 





adopted, however, threw new light on the path|!t is remarkable, that, though an ardent theo- 


of refurm, by bringing into relief its latent prin- | rist, he was never a partizan. 


ciples. 
lected a thinker investigated questions of this na- 
ture. 


atmosphere of ordinary life. He takes up the 


His genius, char- 


Seldom had so bold, powerful and col- | acter, and history, possess a rare individuality. 


He excited the interest of contemporaries as an 


His “ enquiry” is scarcely tinged with the | innovator; while, as a standard writer, he is now 


best known for inventive talent in fiction. Ad- 


subject like a new-comer to our planet, unsway- | venturous in opinion, he was unassuming in life; 


edeither by habit or association. His work may 
be described as the application of intellect to life. 


recondite in mind, his habits were marked by sim- 
plicity. Wonderfully acute as an author, he was 


The result was that he proved that reason is not |child-like and sincere in personal intercourse. 
the only guide, and, in doing this, he fulfilled a vast Almost reckless in speculation, he was a pattern 


though negative service ; besides incidentally 
contributing new impulse and information to the 
cause of individual culture and social progress. 
A kind of Roman inflexibility marks his adhe- 


of methodical industry; intellectually discursive, 
his actual existence was one of routine; and 
while he startled the world with his doctrines, or 
fascinated them by his ingenuity, he remained 


rence to the rational; in loyalty to individual | the modest, quiet, plodding student, and gentle, 


thought, he has seldom been equalled. 
deliberate, concentrated and individual research, 
consists his genius. 
exhibited in the dissection of the inner life of his 
characters, as in Falkland—a quality for which 
he has been compared to our earliest novelist, 
Brockden Brown. 

Attacked by such men as Malthus, Mackintosh, 
and Pair, his wife, because of her previous rela- 
tions with him, deprived of the cherished friend- 
ship of Mrs. Siddons, disappointed in the pecu- 
niary return of many of his literary experiments, 
—he yet lived on with the frugality, the patience, 


In this | domestic man. 


Stewart defines common sense as “a temper 


It first gained him renown as | of mind that views always, with coolness and ac- 


curacy, the various circumstances of situation, 
and receives due impressions without exaggera- 
tion from peculiar habits;” and this is undoubt- 
edly the neutral ground, where moderate reform- 
ers and liberal conservatives amicably meet. 
Those who occupy either extreme beyond, will 
only be recognized by the philosophical or enthusi- 
astic minority. The wounds that Godwin some- 
times inflicts upon our instinctive sympathies, are 
owing to the purely intellectual view he takes of 
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man and life. ‘ Ideas’? says Lamartine, “ are 
pitiless.” Yet, extravagant and abstract as his 
opinions sometimes are, when regarded as prac- 
tical hints, let us not perversely deny the truth 
and value of many of the principles upon which | 
they are founded. Let us acknowledge, with 
him, the power and the responsibility involved 
in free-will,—the native independence of the} 
soul of the extraneous and the conventional,— 
the wonderful achievements possible to earnest, 
human purpose,—the limitless capacity of social | 
and individual progress,—the incalculable bene- 
fits of discussion,—and, although these convic- 
tions may not justify to our minds Utopian 
schemes, on a broad scale, let them have their 
due influence in the process of self-emancipation 
and culture. If we cannot but agree with a late 
popular German author* that “ the first step to- 
wards wisdom and tranquility is to acknowledge 
the impossible; and the second not to desire it ;” 
and that “he who wages war openly against, 
prejudices, is as much a fanatic as he who defends 


them with every weapon;” let us none the less | 


acknowledge the high and rare obligation due 
those speculative reformers, the scope of whose 
reasoning and the influence of whose mental in- 
trepidity has ** planted the standard of humanity 
some furlongs farther into chaos.” 

The boldness of Godwin as a social reformer 
almost leads us to accept the definition some wri- 
ter gives to courage, that itis only knowledge put 
in practice. We ascribe it in him partly to the 
same cause as that of Hazlitt’s fearless criticism. 
He also was born a dissenter ; and early acquired 
the habit of thinking for himself, and contempt 
for arbitrary dictation. However we may feel 
disposed to condemn his opinions or practice, we 
cannot but respect the conscious rectitude and 
calm bravery, with which he acted upon and 
expressed his convictions. A more unaffected, 
manly, and truthful narrative than his Memoir of 
Mary Wolstencroft has seldom been written. 
This, and other of his books, reveal a man singu- 
larly true to himself, and uniting to profound and 
versatile knowledge, the simplicity of a child, in 
regard to the relation between thought and con- 
duct, theory and practice, the abstract and the 
real. The truth is, Godwin lived in his own mind, 
which was literally to hima kingdom. His time 
was divided between his study and intellectual 
companionship. He was scarcely aware of the 
temptations that infect the weak, the undisci- 
plined, and the ignorant. He reasoned for his 
peers, who constitute a very small minority. Yet, 
who that has ever truly reflected on his own emo- 
tions, does not feel, with him, that the true object 
of education is to “awaken mind,” that “hy- 
pocrisy is the worst evil,’ that ‘“‘no man should 





* Zschokke. 


be obliged to devote himself to the servitude of 
a galley-slave and the ignorance of a beast ;” 
that “the greatest pleasures of which the human 
mind is susceptible, are the pleasures of con- 
sciousness and sympathy ;” and that “ the great- 
est of all human benefits, that at least without 
which no other benefit can be truly enjoyed, is 
independence.” Godwin was an ardent lover of 
truth. He confesses that the desire of not being 
deceived was with him a passion; not less a pas- 
sion was his pleasure in “analyzing the machi- 
nery of society,” as in Political Justice, and of 
character, as in Caleb Williams and St. Leon. 
To a discriminating reader it is obvious, that it 
was because he so thoroughly appreciated eter- 
nal justice and conjugal love, not from enmity to 
religion or domestic faith, that he was professedly 
adverse to the technical forms of Christianity and 
marriage, to the essential spirit of which he paid 
such intelligenthomage. Buthe experienced the 
usual fate of daring speculation ;—from an idol, 
he became a by-word ; from the highest popular 
renown, he was reduced to personal obscurity. 
Both extremes were equally unjust; and as a phi- 
losopher and a man of genius, though better ap- 
preciated, his due rank has not yet been assigned. 

The great error of superficial reasoners on the 
subject of reform, is the denial of all benefit to 
climaxes of opinion. They see the most ultra 
theorists apparently reconciled at last to the ex- 
istent order of things; they hear the most san- 
guine advocates of change declare their views to 
have been extravagant; they behold the failure 
of revolutions; and find that, with the hardening 
of their own sensibilities in the mould of custom, 
and the new appreciation of repose and comfort 
which age induces, they can more easily than 
once it seemed possible, conform to the expedi- 
ent and available; and, from all this, infer, with 
the chastened bard of Paradise, that 


to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom ; what is more, is foam, 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence. 


Or, if heroically constituted, they seek refuge in 
their personality, and act upon Carlyle’s high doc- 
trine—*‘ over the Time thou hast no power; to 
redeem a world sunk in dishonesty, has not been 
given thee, solely over one man therein thou hast 
a quite absolute, uncontrollable power; him re- 
deem, him make honest.” Of a contemplative 
humor, and rich in mental wealth, the awakened 
Utopian may, on the other hand, simply feel impa- 
tient and exclaim with the musing Prince, “The 
World is out of joint, O cursed spite! that ever I 
was born to set it right!” Meek and alive to the 
sentiment of resignation, he, perhaps, will con- 
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sole himself with the beautiful thought of the! 
poet, 


Piu val @ ogni vittoria un bel suffoire. 


Or, weighed down by the melancholy that haunts 
the sensitive and thoughtful, a hopeless convic- 
tion, like that which darkened the reveries of 
Shelley, may chill the visions of philanthropy, 
until he feels with that ideal reformer, that 


“The good want power but to weep barren tears, 

The powerful goodness want, worse need for them ; 
The wise want love, and those who love want wisdom, 
And all best things are thus confused to ill.” 





But each and all these phases of reaction, in the 
spirit of reform, do not affect its destined issues | 
nor invalidate its claims to efficiency. These | 
rest on absolute laws, and can be demonstrated 
by history and life. 

Speculative reformers, however, are unsatis- 
factory, as a general rule, because they are more 
critical than suggestive. ‘Their eloquence and 


'markable contrast to his theories. 





ingenuity is chiefly devoted to exposing defects ; 
they make us painfully aware of the tyranny of 
custom, the iron bondage of social restrictions 
and the lamentable departure from nature in the 
arrangements of life, without giving any definite 
hints, or inventing any practicable scheme, where- 
by our condition may be ameliorated. Ina word, 
like the image-breakers of the reformation, they 
illustrate how much easier it is to destroy than 
to create, to protest agaiast what is than to re- 
alize what may be. Their works remind us of the 
wonderful improvement which medical science, 
in France, has attained in the discovery and nat- 
ural history of disease, and of the entire dispro- 
portion between this authentic insight and the 
remedial process ; we are thus made to feel how 
little necessary relation exists between a diagno- 
sis andacure. This inadequacy is more or less 
obvious in the writings of all critics of society— 
in Paine as well as Owen, in Rousseau not less 
than Emerson, in the socialist as well as the po- 
litical optimist. Its excess, indeed, takes the 
form of agrarianism and infidelity; and, when 
apparent in all the unchartered license of disaf- 
fection, we cannot but respond to the appeal to 
natural sentiment and the logic of time-hallowed 
authority, which Burke so nobly uttered. Yetit 
should never be forgotten that this is a partial 
view of a great human interest. It is as unjust 
as it is unphilosophical, to shut our eyes to the 
transcendent merits of those magnanimous wri- 
ters, who have dispassionately, yet with power, 
vindicated the primal rights of humanity, clearly 
pointed out the illusions of traditionary vassal- 
age, rendered obvious the line of demarkation, 
that separates the individual soul from the des- 
potism of the mass,—held up the light of reason 





to the awful shadow we call publie opinion; and 


proclaimed, without fear or favor, the absolute 
dictates of truth and justice. Especially worthy 
of honor is the reformer who has striven to do 
this through the medium of literature, by calm 
and persuasive arguments, by the written plea 
which the love of man and of right inspires. The 
office is high and sacred, the task difficult and 


responsible, and the intention wise and benevo- 


lent; and if the spirit in which it is attempted 
be unselfish, sincere and reverent, the least we 
can do is to accept the service with gratefu] 
candor. 

Godwin’s habits and disposition afforded a re- 


He was not 
one of those erratic men of genius, of spasmod- 


ical industry and fitful moods, but a calm, labo- 


rious, systematic writer, with a scholar-like gen- 


tleness and equanimity. Few modern authors 
have displayed greater versatility or persever- 
ance. Asa novelist he was one of the most 
original in the world, although his first adventure 
of this description was never equalled by any 
subsequent effort, and only approached in one in- 
stance. In biography, besides his Memoirs of 
the Nephews of Milton, and * Lives of the Necro- 
mancers,” his * Life of Chaucer” is a standard 
work; his * Remarks on Judge Eyre’s Charge 
to the Jury,”’ according to an able critic, would 
alone have made the reputation of any lawyer ; 
and while keeping a bookseller’s shop under an 
assumed name in London, he is said to have 
written quite a library of juvenile books—some of 
which contributed to Newberry’s fame. In ad- 
dition to all this literary labor, Godwin was the 
author of volumes of essays, sketches and his- 
tory. He contributed to the new Annual Reg- 
ister; his first publication was asmall collection 
of sermons, and his last an attempt to revive his 
original fame as a novelist by anew romance. He 
also composed a tragedy, and a treatise on Se- 
pulchres, besides numerous incidental, and anony- 
mously printed, writings in almost every depart- 
ment of literature. It is, therefore, evident, that 
his talents were amply vindicated, and his re- 
nown secured by productions wholly devoid of 
any extraordinary theories. He was not obliged 
to resort to these to obtain aname. Already he 
had achieved enough to satisfy ordinary ambition, 
without straying from the prescribed walks of 
elegant letters. Moreover, he was by nature a 
student of genuine mental aptitudes, not fitted to 
shine in conversation, and indebted for his tri- 
umphs to methodical industry and profound re- 
flection. There was no inkling of the visionary 
or the fanatic in his manners, tone of character, 
or the order of his life. Accordingly, when he 
undertook to analyze society and “ pry into abu- 
ses,” it was from the love of truth for its own 
sake, and by the insight of a philosophical mind. 
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He wished to enlighten and convince, not to in- 
flame and bewilder. Hence his pre-eminent 
claim to the title of a literary reformer. 

It is thus that chivalric sentiment imparts bra- 





“IN HOC SIGNO VINCES.” 


BY REV. JNO. C. M’CABE. 


very to the written thought, and the instinct of | O’er the city imperial the sunlight came down, 
reform kindles the pages of writers, who need | And the Tiber grew bright like a diamond gemmed crown; 


no such peculiarity to ensure their fame. Para- 
dise Lost and Comus render us forgetful of the 
Treatises on “ Divorce,” and the “ Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing,” from the same fearless mind ; 
and yet in the latter writings. Milton showed him- 
self as fearless and loyal a reformer as Knox; 
and courageously anticipated the views of a ma- 
turer stage of human progress. The history of 
religious controversy, of political revolutions, and 
of science, is little more than an index of the en- 
croachments of reform upon the domain of con- 
ventionalism and prescription. All that is prac- 
ticable in the system of Fourier, may be found in 
hiuts more or less suggestive, which the generous 
poetry and rhetoric of the age conveys. Labor, 





While each temple and statue gleamed dazzlingly white, 
Effulgent in beauty, baptized in the light. 


Then the Pontiff and Priest to the sacrifice came— 

While the thin wreathing smoke, and the bright subtle 
flame 

From their altars rose curling ; propitious the hour, 

That whispered Maxentius of empire and power. 





Lo! Around the proud city sweep hosts from the North,” 
Like the storm-winds they come with their leaders all 
wroth ; 

| Shall their banners not trail in the dust, and the foam 

| Of the sea be a shroud for thine enemies, Rome ? 
™ Romans! the temples and gods are in danger, 
|"Tis Constantine comes, the imperious stranger ; 
|Up Romans! and strike for your altars to-day, 
|For Christ, or Maxentius’s gods shall have sway! 


trade, education, domestic life—all the promi- | 


nent interests of society, have been and are still 
the objects of a reform which has found its most 
just and enlightened expression in popular litera- 
ture; and this is an element so practical, so near 


the welfare of each individual, that the boldest | 


utilitarian is compelled to acknowledge, that lit- 
erary art may be directly and intrinsically effect- 
ive in the interests of actual life. 

Let us recall but a moiety of what it has ac- 
complished within the century. The eloquence 
of Erskine put an end to the worst abuses of the 
law of libel and constructive treason. The wri- 
tings and speeches of Wilberforce, Sharpe, and 
Clarkson, induced the abolition of the slave-trade. 
Bentham’s philosophy fired parliamentary ora- 
tors, and led to the reformation of the common- 
law; and while Romilly’s arguments secured the 
amelioration of the penal code, those of Mackin- 
tosh and Brougham effected a like modification in 
civil jurisprudence. Cobbett’s Register, Sydney 
Smith’s witty reviews, Elliot's corn-law rhymes, 
Father Mathew’s exhortations, Hood’s Song of 
the Shirt, Huat’s Examiner Strictures, Dickens’ 
pictures of boarding schools and poor houses, 
Landor’s classic newspaper articles on late revo- 
lutionary movements, ‘Tennyson’s Princess, and 
many other familiar examples, indicate how earn- 
estly the most select intelligences of the age have 
made literature, even in its ideal manifestations, 
the vehicle and the weapon of reform. Madame 
de Staél and Chateaubriand were persecuted for 
writing in favor of principles, adverse to Napo- 
leon’s influence ; but their works appealed to the 
reason of the few, and were of limited influence ; 
lettered genius has now learned how to carry on 
its holy crusade, in forms that penetrate the com- 
mon mind, and stir the universal heart. 


Back, back to the Oracle—hark to its voice! 

“ Rome’s enemies perish !’—Maxentius, rejoice ; 

For the vultures shall feed on the bravest and best 
Of the foemen who cover the fields of the west. 
| But the Oracle lies! go, proud Pagan, and read 
| From the entrails of birds, while they quiver and bleed, 
If thou can’st, read thy doom—List! the Vulture’s wild 

shrick, 

As it pauses to whet for its banquet, its beak! 


Read thy doom, if thou can’st. in the Owlet’s shrill wail, 
For the Oracle palters,—believe not its tale, 

When it tells thee, “ shall perish the foemen of Rome,”— 
They’re her sons, thou art one, and thine hour has come! 


Ere the sun o’er the Tiber goes down in its wave, 

She shall bitterly wail for her noble and brave ; 

Ere the pale moon in beauty looks down o’er the dome 
Of the Pantheon, wo to the flower of Rome! 


Lo! he comes with his cohorts from valley and hill, 
Celt, German, Gaul, Briton, on, on they come still ; 
Guard your temples, Maxentius,—your hour is nigh, 
Now—read thy dark fate,—there’s a sign in the sky ! 


Aye, a sign, boasting Pagan, and fearful to thee, 
From its radiance thy gods and thine Oracles flee ; 
See, the sun pales his fires at this signal divine, 
Rome is free from the heathen, the Cross is the sign ! 


In its beauty, the sun-light still smiles o’er the spot, 

But the altars, the gods, and the temples are not ; 

From the groves they have vanished, and fled from the 
stream, 

Dissolyed as a pageant, and gone as a dream: 


“In Hoc Sieno Vinces’”—in answer to prayer, 

The last heathen fane of its gods shall be bare ; 

As the last shrine shall fall, and expires the last flame, 
Jesus !—Heaven, earth, hell, shall bow down at thy name! 


Smithfield, Va., 1850. 


*In the North, at least that part from which Constan- 
tine derived his main strength, Christianity was respected 
and openly favored by the government.— Milman. : 
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SHAKSPEARE, 


It seems to have been long a conceded point, 
that it is unlawful to speak of the great English 
poet, without ascending into the regions of trans- 
cendentalism, and a plain man, who shall en- 
deavor to give utterance in homely language to 
the impression which a familiarity of some years 
standing with his works has created, will run the 
risk of finding himself entirely neglected, if not 
openly derided. Yet the subject is to us so very 
agreeable, that we cannot forbear engaging in it. 
The poetry of Shakspeare, like the religion of 
Christ, is on a level with the capacities of all 
men; learned and unlearned can worship alike 
in the magnificent temple which his genius has 
erected, where Nature is the presiding deity, and 
in which the great bard himself ministers at the 
altar. There may be much of mystery for the 
sage to explore; there is yet enough left to de- 
light the humblest of mankind. 


WHO WAS SHAKSPEARE? 


Modern criticism has decided that Old Homer, 
the bard whose glowing descriptions are associa- 
ted with our earliest and sunniest years, was a 
mere phantom—an idea—a myth—an embodi- 
ment of the poetical principle—a something 
which we cannot explain, but which Byron seems 
to have meant when he asserts it as a fact suffi- 
ciently proved, that the author of Junius was 
“nobody at all.” We have been long looking 
forward to the day, when some such amazing 
discovery should be made with regard to Shaks- 
peare, of whom very little more seems to be 
known, than the curiosity of ages has been able 
to rake from the ashes of time, with regard to 
the first poet of antiquity. Yes! we have been 
long looking forward with dire apprehension, to 
the hour when the pen of some English Wolf. 
like the wand of Prosper, should dissolve “ into 
thin air” the vision of flesh and blood which our 
fond imagination has been wont to conjure up, 
and to endue with the mortal lineaments of the 
Bard of Avon. We have not lived exactly to 
see that day yet; but if we may judge from the 
signs of the times, it is fast approaching. Al- 
ready one writer has proved, infinitely to his own 
satisfaction, that he did not write the works 
which have made his name immortal. Already 
have these works been parted out among a num- 
ber of contemporary writers, just as the Iliad 
and Odyssey were among the inferior poets of 
Greece. Already has it been insisted, that Shaks- 
peare is but a name expressing the aggregate 
dramatic talent of a very dramatic age. The 
first step has been taken; and we sorrowfully 


Vout. XVI—18 





look forward to the day, when the corporeal en- 
tity of the great bard shall be successfully dispu- 
ted, and, 


(“ Like an unsubstantial pageant faded,’’) 


all that men have fondly believed of him dissolve, 
and leave not a rack behind. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the mystery which 
envelopes the personal history of Shakspeare, is 
well calculated to give rise to a thousand wild 
conjectures and vague speculations. That so 
little should be known of a man whose genius was 
so wonderful, as to have found no rival among 
the thousands who have trod the same path in 
the two centuries that have elapsed since his 
death, is, and must always remain, one of the 
most singular facts connected with literary 
history. It is true that we know even less of 
Homer, the greatest of ancient bards; but the 
peculiar circumstances of his case, strip it of 
every feature approaching the marvellous. He 
lived in a rude age, an age so remote in antiquity, 
that we are indebted to his poems alone, for all 
we know of its most prominent transactions. 
But Shakspeare lived in the age of Elizabeth, 
and of the first James. He was the contempo- 
rary of Bacon, of Burleigh, of Raleigh of Es- 
sex, of Hooker, of Ben Jonson—of hundreds of 
others whose names and whose histories are as 
familiar to us, as the faces of our most inti- 
mate friends. In the splendid throng that have 
made that era so illustrious, it is impossible 
that he should have passed his life unknown, 
and unappreciated. We have reason to believe, 
indeed, that he attracted the notice not only of 
the court, but of royalty: itself. And yet the 
mightiest genius that England ever produced, if 
not the greatest that the world ever saw, passed 
from life with no more notice than would have 
been extended to the humblest individual that 
inhabited the village upon which his birth and 
residence have conferred an immortality as im- 
perishable as the monuments of his own genius. 
Many attempts have been made to account for 
this strange circumstance; but each succeeding 
one has served only to convince us, the more 
strongly, that it sets all conjecture at complete 
and successful defiance. One writer tells us 
that he was a Catholic, without, however, as far 
as we have been able to discover, adducing 
any proof deserving the name, or showing, if 
it were true, what bearing it had upon the 
mystery. Another says the life of a literary 
man is generally devoid of incident. and there- 
fore of interest. This may be so; butit is as ap- 
plicable to Ben Jonson or to Hooker, as to Shaks- 
peare. A third attributes it all to his modesty, 
which was so great as to allow him in no in- 
stance to allude to himself and his concerns, 
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except very darkly in a few of his sonnets. To 
this it may be answered, that Shakspeare wrote 
dramas; and that the dramatist deals with the 
characters of others, not with his own affairs. 
He might have been the least modest man in the 
world, and yet have found no opportunity, in the 
peculiar literary walk which he had selected, to 
thrust his own history or feelings upon the world. 
A fourth tells us, that he was entirely indifferent 
to fame, and not knowing, or caring to know, 
the value of his own works, took no pains to 
give the world an insight into the history of him 
who had composed them. This we hold to 
be not only absurd, but altogether incredible. 
Great as his genius undoubtedly was, Shaks- 
peare was after all a man. And is it credi- 
ble that any human being, even the humblest 
and least worldly-minded, should be entirely 
divested of a passion for fame? It is as natu- 
ral to man as the very air he inhales. It per- 
vades the whole human species. It is ‘as 
broad and general as the casing air.” It exists, 
of course, as all other passions do, in forms modi- 
fied by the disposition of the individual. But it 
does and it must exist, in some shape, and in 
some degree in all. That he did not know the 
exact value of his works, and could not foresee 
the immense popularity which they were des- 
tined to enjoy, is very easy of belief. No man, 
not even the most presumptuous, could venture to 
indulge a dream of such gorgeous magnificence. 
But that he should not have been aware of his vast 
superiority to all others who had preceded him, 
on the English stage, is absolutely impossible. 
He found it in a very rude state; he brought it 
to a condition which has never been improved 
since his day. He found it a place of resort for 
the rabble; he made it a source of the highest 
entertainment to the most refined minds of the 
age. From an obscure player, his genius soon 
raised him to the notice of wits and courtiers. 
Even royalty itself was pleased to express its 
admiration and approval. Is it possible to be- 
lieve that the man who had effected all this, 
should not have known that he was no common 
person? An author when he first commits his 
production to the mercy of the public, does so of 
course with fear and trembling. He knows not 
the extent of his own powers, nor can he know 
it, be they as great as they may, until he shall 
have undergone the ordeal of public judgment. 
When he shall have discovered, however, that 
they are preferred to the writings of any one else, 
he can doubt no longer. It is only by compari- 
son that he can ascertain his strength. Shaks- 
peare saw plainly enough, that in his own day, 
there was no one who commanded the same 


a man of inferior talent. It is true it has been 
said that Jonson was more popular in his day 
than Shakspeare, whose contemporary he was ; 
but we have never seen any evidence to convince 
us that this statement was true. 
The character of Shakspeare, it is fair to pre- 
sume, resembled, in some degree, that of other 
men distinguished by their genius, with whose 
histories the world is familiar. In nearly all of 
them, we discover an abiding sense of their own 
superior powers. Horace tells us that he has 
erected a monument more durable than brass— 
Ovid expresses his confident belief that his works 
will last forever—Bacon was assured that he 
would be read and understood by future genera- 
tions, though not appreciated by his own—Milton 
indulges a hope that he shall one day have lei- 
sure to give the world a work, which itshall not 
readily forget. The number of those who have 
foretold their own celebrity in ages yet to come, 
might be greatly extended, but these shall suffice. 
It is this love of fame—this burning thirst after 
immortality—that leads the poet on from one tri- 
umph to another and sustains his fainting ener- 
gies amid all the storms and reverses of fortune. 
That cold fits of despondency, to which the en- 
thusiastic temperament natural to the poet is pe- 
culiarly liable, occasionally lead even those of 
loftiest powers to doubt their own capacity, is 
certainly true. We find memorable instances of 
it, in two of the most highly original minds that 
have existed in this century,—Byron and Scott. 
Yet we think it may be regarded as undeniable, 
that the man of great genius will in general be 
found possessing a calm consciousness of his own 
strength. What else, indeed, could sustain him, 
in the long and arduous struggle which he is com- 
pelled to undergo, in order to write his name in 
imperishable characters upon the page of history? 
Another class of writers has assigned as a rea- 
son for the general ignorance of every thing con- 
nected with Shakspeare, the fact that he was not 
estimated at his proper value during his life, and 
that the great Revolution succeeding shortly after, 
a Puritan Dynasty arose, which entirely abolish- 
ed the stage. The corrupt taste, they add, of 
Charles II. so largely infected the court, and the 
metropolis, after its restoration, that Shakspeare 
continued as effectually banished from the stage, 
as he had been in the days of the Common- 
wealth; and when, during the reigns of William 
and Ann, the public taste began to recover its 
natural tone, there were no longer in existence 
persons who had known him, or memoranda from 
which the incidents of his life might have been 
collected. With regard to the first branch of this 





measure of approbation with himself. He could 
not, therefore, possibly have believed that he was 


argument, we may content ourselves with sim- 
ply replying, that a man who had made a com- 
fortable independence by the stage in so short a 
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time as Shakspeare is said to have doune—who 
had formed the friendship of many great nobles, 
in an age when the ranks of the aristocracy were 
in a great measure sealed against persons of in- 
ferior birth—who had been complimented by 
Elizabeth and favorably noticed by James I.— 
can hardly be justly described as not properly 
appreciated in hisowntime. Nor does the rest of 
it stand the test of aclose examination. Shaks- 
peare died in the year 1616, nine years before 
the death of James I. During all that time 
and even until the commencement of the civil 
war in 1642, the stage, in spite of Puritan 
denunciation,’ existed in all its vigor. The 
wonder is that he should not have found a biog- 
rapher in that time, though it is evident that he 
was properly appreciated, during a part of it, 
from the number of eulogies written upon him; 
one, and the best, of them, by no less a person- 
age than Milton himself. That he should have 
excited no general interest in an age when the 
stage was no longer tolerated, is not wonderful; 
nor is it that he should have been banished from 
it by the corrupt taste imported from France by 
Charles II. and his licentious courtiers. 

Whatever may have been the cause, however, 
—whether any of these which we have just enu- 
merated, be founded in truth or not—certain it 
is, that we know of the most eminent English- 
man that ever lived, although born in an age 
which has transmitted to posterity innumerable 
memorials of persons far less distinguished than 
he, just as little as we know of the most eminent 
of the Greeks, who is supposed to have flourished 
nearly one thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. How different would have been his fate, 
had he flourished in our own time! His foot- 
steps would have been dogged by some Boswell 
wherever he turned—his slightest word would 
have been remembered, his slightest gesture 
noted—the very food in which he delighted would 
have been carefully recorded. No privacy could 
have secured him against intrusion—no precau- 
tion guarded him against that prying curiosity, 
which makes the life of a great man, in the nine- 
teenth century, a vivid representation of a terres- 
tial pandemonium. While in common with all 
the admirers of his genius, we deeply regret that 
so little has been left to make the world acquaint- 
ed with the character, in which the greatest of 
poets appeared to his friends and neighbors, 
we cannot grieve that this, the bitterest of all 
cups that curiosity presents to greatuess, was al- 
lowed to pass him untasted. 


HIS LEARNING. 


Ben Jonson, who knew Shakspeare well, said 
he had “little Latin and less Greek.’’ This, one 
would think, were enough to prove that he knew 





something of both; yet it has been interpreted 
very differently by a large class of commenta- 
tors, who certainly have succeeded in showing 
that he was neither so profound a mathematician 
as Newton, nor so skilful a linguist as Porson. 
They prove, by no means, however, that Shaks- 
peare might not have been a very well educated 
man. How many of such are there among us— 
men who have graduated at the very best col- 
leges in the land, and afterwards distinguished 
themselves in public life—who are unable to read 
an ode of Horace or a dialogue of Lucian? Yet 
the influence of their education ends only with 
their lives. 


It does not appear to us at all necessary that 
the man of great creative powers, should be pro- 
foundly versed in the learning of antiquity. 
Sheridan, who was undoubtedly well educated, 
and whose genius we fancy will hardly be ques- 
tioned, did not, in the active portions of his life, 
retain Greek and Latin enough to read the an- 
cient authors with tolerable ease to himself. 
Scott, Lockhart tells us, had so entirely for- 
gotten his, that he could not on some occa- 
sion write outa Greek word. Even the forms of 
the letters had escaped his memory. His French 
was so execrable, that the gentlemen who attended 
Charles X. at Holywood after his exile were abso- 
lutely dismayed atit. Both of these great original 
thinkers, however, were great readers, and pos- 
sessed a vast fund of general information. The 
last indeed, who in many points, more nearly re- 
sembles Shakspeare than any other author who 
has written since his day, is said to have been an 
absolute bibliomaniac. It will be found we suspect 
upon examination, that the most original authors 
have been those who have read most—who have 
so thoroughly mastered the ideas that have 
been presented to them, as to be entitled to claim 
proprietorship in them—and who thus brings 
them forth in a form and coloring peculiar to 
themselves, not knowing even, in the majority 
of instances, that they are not really their own. 
The man who has read little, on the contrary, 
has but slender food for reflection, and when 
he writes will be apt to fall into the error of direct 
imitation. In point of fact, we are inclined to 
doubt, whether there is, or has been since the 
world was very young, any such thing as a new 
idea. Where all are old, therefore, he is much 
aptest to present those which suggest themselves 
to him in a new light, who shall have a large 
field for reflection. Dr. Johnson tells us of some 
French author who undertook to write an en- 
tirely original book, that is, a book which should 
have no one idea that had been broached by 
any other person. As might have been an- 
ticipated it was altogether unreadable, and was, 
moreover, full of plagiarisms. The strongest 
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natural powers, unless accompanied by an ex-|the originals as they are presented to us in the 


tensive acquaintance with books, have but a 
very limited scope for their exercise. ‘They 
go to a certain extent—become exhausted—and 
then begin to reproduce. There are few who 
have not observed this with regard to our public 
speakers, more particularly during the Presiden- 
tialeanvass. A man of strong mind, but of small 
reading. will make one strong speech and this 
he will reproduce to the end of the chapter. 
There is no variety in him. He has gone to his 
farthest limit, and he can go no farther. He is 
disagreeably contrasted with the man of even in- 
ferior abilities, whose power of thought has been 
enlarged, and resources multiplied by reading. 

We do not believe that great creative powers 
ever existed, except in conjunction with an un- 
dying thirst for information, and we are sustain- 
ed in this view by the history of all men of that 
description, of whom we have any knowledge. 
For this reason, if for no other, we should be dis- 
posed to think that Shakspeare was a great read- 
er, and that he had acquired a very large stock 
of general information, not very profound, per- 
haps, but still sufficient for all his purposes. The 
inexhaustible fertility of his genius, plainly indi- 
cates a miud well supplied with such treasures, 
as books of popular information could afford. 
Had he not read largely, he would have run out, 
and fallen to reproducing, which we find that he 
never does. 

There is, however, we think, in the works of 
Shakspeare themselves, ample evidence that he 
had read much, and studied profoundly. Few 
Englishmen, we venture to say even of this day, 
though educated at Oxford or Cambridge, pos- 
sess a more intimate knowledge of the history of 
their own country, than he did. Can any man, 
who is familiar with the history of ancient Rome, 
read his plays of Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra, without being impress- 
ed with the belief that he was either inspi- 
red, or had studied the Roman history and 
character, with the most profound attention? 
He breathes, indeed, the very spirit of the forum, 
of the Senate House, and of the Campus Mar- 
tius, such as the student inhales it from the page 
of Livy. No where else can we find portrayed 
so exactly in accordance with all we read of 
them, the high spirit and arrogant bearing of 
Coriolanus, the towering ambition and acute 
genius of Cesar, the deep and relentless craft of 
Cassius, the open and iugenuous patriotism of 
Brutus. the brutal sensuality of Antony, the pro- 
foundly politic temper of Augustus, the unrivalled 
fascination of Cleopatra. That Shakspeare had 
entered fully into the characters of all these, 
must, we think, be evident to any man who will 
take the trouble to compare the portraits with 





pages of history. 

So far as literary acquirements are concerned, 
we are disposed to regard Shakspeare, the dif- 
ference of the periods at which they existed be- 
ing taken into consideration, as very much on a 
level with Sir Walter Scott. Neither of them 
had much Greek or Latin either, yet both had 
read a great deal, and reflected deeply on what 
they had read. They were both intimately ac- 
quainted with the history of their respective coun- 
tries, and knew thoroughly the characteristics of 
their countrymen. Each was an epitome, in 
himself, of the national character; Shakspeare 
a type of John Bull in all his humors and extra- 
vagances; Scott the genuine representative of 
the Celt, his foibles and his virtues. They were 
in good sooth noble specimens of their respec- 
tive races. 

The earlier commentators upon Shakspeare, 
appear to have adopted a method of investiga- 
tion, with regard to this subject, very ill adapted 
to its elucidation. ‘They laid down a theory, in 
the first instance, and then instead of enquiring 
for naked facts, employed themselves solely in 
the task of finding arguments to supportit. They 
started upon the presumption that Shakspeare had 
no learning, and all their efforts were directed to 
sustain this position. They wasted an abundance 
of ingenuity in discovering facts that might con- 
trovert the indubitable evidence which his plays 
afford, of an acquaintance with the literature of 
Italy, and the language of France. They ran- 
sacked whole libraries, to satisfy themselves that 
Cyuthio’s novels, and Plutarch’s Lives had been 
translated before his day, and that Chapman’s 
version of the Iliad was at that time a very com- 
mon book. This learning and this labor appear 
to us to have been very badly applied. Shaks- 
peare might have read all these works in trans- 
lations, and still the fact would not have been 
more clear that he was without learning, or even 
deficient in education. He uses French, Italian 
and Latin words, with perfect correctness, and 
whenever he finds occasion, so that prima facie, 
and in the absence of better proof than the 
mere existence of the works which he is suppo- 
sed to have read, in translations, he must have 
known something of them all. The probability is, 
that like many other men, he had learned them at 
school and partially forgotten them afterwards. 
An exception however must be made with regard 
to the French language. In one of the acts of 
Henry V., there is a dialogue between Catherine 
of France, afterwards queen of that monarch, 
and her maid, in French, which nobody who did 
not well understand the language could have 
written, and the conduct and humor of which 
are so entirely Shaksperean, that the author 
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cannot be mistaken. 


The very trick of playing | 


That Shakspeare, if he had ever read Aristotle, 


upon words, to which Shakspeare was so much paid very little regard in general to his precepts, 


addicted, is indulged with an ease and a license, 
that prove him to be perfectly at home. It is 


hardly worth while to enquire whether a man of) 


a genius so ready, and a mind so inquisitive | 
might not if he had thought proper, have made | 
himself, in a very short time, master of enough. 
Italian to answer the purpose of reading the 
authors of that language; whether it is more 
probable that he did so, or trusted to others 
for such scraps as he occasionally introduces 
into his dialogues. The facts stand upon the 
record. 
ved his French and Italian can be shown, it must 


be taken for granted that he knew something of | 


them. The only evidence that we have against his 
knowledge, is the saying of Ben Jonson, which 
we have already quoted. 


Another argument, and a very common one, | 


against the learning of Shakspeare, is the con- 
fusion which he frequently makes of customs, 
creeds and titles. To this it may be replied, that 
he probably but followed in the beaten track of 
others who had preceded him, and that remarka- 
ble incongruities deformed the stage long after 
hisday. Weare told, for instance, that Garrick 
acted Macbeth in the uniform ef a British Major 
General, and that but little attention was paid to 
the propriety of costume, until the days of the 
Kembles. In none of Shakspeare’s plays are 
more incongruities, or grosser, observable, than 
may be found in the great work of Dante, 
when the heathen mythology and the Catholic 
creed are mingled so singularly that it is almost 
impossible to separate them. Yet Dante was 
possessed of all the learning of his age, was the 
graduate of a renowned University, and wrote 
several prose works in Latin. Persons who argue 
in this manner, seem to forget the necessity under 
which every writer for the stage labors, of crea- 
ting a stage effect, in order to make his produc- 
tions popular with the mass. 


“They who live to please, must please to live.” 


Sir Walter Scott tells us that when Lewis, the 
author of the Monk, was informed that the intro- 
duction of a blackin one of his dramas, was consid- 
ered rather out of rule, he replied, in great disdain, 
that he had introduced him for effect, and that if he 
had thought he could have produced a greater im- 
pression by making him blue, blue he should have 
been! Perhaps Shakspeare was governed by 
some such feeling as this, and we are disposed to 
think that the necessity alluded to will account, in 
a satisfactory manner, for much the larger num- 
ber of incongruities and anomalies with which 
he has been charged. 


Unless the source whence he deri-. 





‘is very true; nor do we see that there existed 


any reason why he should have done so, had he 
been as familiar with them as he was with his 
own writings. Aristotle was no poet himself, 
though there can be no dispute about his taste. 
Ile never attempted, that we know, to write 
adrama according to the rules which he lays 
down. Those rules are drawn from the great 
Greek tragedians, Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, and in order to estimate the pro- 
priety with which Shakspeare departed from 
them, we must go back to these poets themselves. 
They were all men of great genius, whose works 
have survived the wreck of time, and are still 
reckoned among the loftiest monuments of hu- 
man intellect. What, let us ask, induced them 
to observe, in the composition of their dramas, 
those rules which have been collected by Aristo- 
tle? Was it not because they discovered, that 
by following them strictly, they most successfully 
recommended their productions to an Athenian 
audience? And had they believed, that by de- 
parting from them, they could have made their 
works more popular, would they not have done 
so? It appears to us unquestionable that they 
would. They wrote, in other words, to please 
the people before whom their plays were to be 


‘represented, and they adopted the method which 


they believed would most certainly ensure suc- 
cess. By precisely such views, there is no rea- 
son to doubt Shakspeare was governed, in pre- 
paring his dramas for the stage. He consulted, 
as did the great Grecian dramatists, the taste of 
the audience for whose amusement he was wri- 
ting. He knew that London was not Athens, 
and that the taste of Englishmen was not iden- 
tical with that of Athenians. He had as much 
right as they to establish a school of his own, for 
he had as much genius as they, and he had the 
same guide which had led them forward. The 
taste of the audience was, in both cases, the gov- 
erning motive. 


HIS GENIUS. 


We have often thought what a congenial task it 
would be to a professed phrenologist, who should 
be required to make a cast of Shakspeare’s head, 
judging of the organs from his writings. We 
can easily couceive that it would be as nearly 
perfect, as it is possible for the human bead to 
be. All the organs would appear, fully devel- 
oped, and in the most exact and admirable pro- 
portions. Especially large must have been his 
ideality; that faculty which gives the poet his 
inspiration, and lifts him above the every-day 








scenes of life. Wonder would stand out in bold 
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relief, for it is to this organ that we owe the ter- 
rible scenes in Macbeth, and the delightful ones 
in the Tempest. Music would have been found 
in its full proportions ; for Shakspeare never has 
occasion to speak of ‘sweet sounds,” that he 
does not show how keenly he relished them. 
Wit would have created almost a deformity, for 
what must have been the size of that organ, 
which gave life to Falstaff and Pistol! Com- 
bativeness reveals itself in the bold and emphatic 
language habitual with Macbeth; individuality, in 
the eminently dramatic taste, which led him to 
represent no two characters as exactly alike, 
among the hundreds whom he brought upon the 
stage. Destructiveness, that which gives edge 
to satire, stands revealed in every word spoken 
by Shylock, or Timon. 


It is, we suspect, in the perfect combination of | 


all the qualities represented by the phrenological 
organs, in a very high state of excellence, that 
Shakspeare’s great superiority over all poets. 
either before his day or since, will be found to 
exist. There have been single poets, in each par- 
ticular department of excellence, who have equal- 
led him, though none have ever excelled him in 
any ; but we may look in vain for another, who 
combined them all as he did. Milton and Dante 
were bis equals in loftiness of thought; Dryden 
and Pope in keenness of satire; Homer in 
the power of animated description; the Greek 
tragedians in “ horrible imaginings ;” but Shaks- 
peare has this advantage over all—that he was 
equal to the best of them, in the very points in 
which they most excelled. 

In the knowledge of men, and of the springs 
of human action, it appears to us very certain, 
that he never had an equal. The position, says 
Johnson, in which he places a particular charac- 
ter, may be impossible ; yet we feel that were we 
in the situation described, we should speak and 
act precisely as he does. It is very certain that 
no English author is ever so frequently quoted, 
with reference to the common affairs of life. His 
sentences have, in a vast variety of instances, 
grown into proverbs. They have been drawn 
into common use, as household phrases pregnant 
with homely wisdom, until their very origin has 
been forgotten. There could be no stronger 
proof, that he speaks the language of nature; a 
language which all mankind can understand. 
When he ascends above the level of common 
life, as in the latter part of Macbeth, there is a 
sublimity about his language which strikingly 
reminds us of the sacred volume, and we never 
close the book without saying, surely this man 
must have been inspired ! 








EN AVANT! 


When one year has, not long since, closed, and 
another commenced, we sometimes hear such 
gloomy forecastings of the future, as seem to in- 
dicate that those who make them dread to move 
forward in the course of time. What if one 
more year is fairly gone, and another commenced ! 
What if the signs and the voices around already 
show the dawning of a new spring and the pre- 
face to a new summer? What if rude winter, 
the frosted link which bound this year to the last, 
is about to be broken, and we can begin to see, 
and hear, and feel, the distinctive seasons of a new 
year coming fairly over us to strew flowers, to 
pour fullsummer abroad, to perform all the succes- 
sive acts of their drama in our life-theatre, to sing 
with their winds the wild and merry odes of 
Spring, the solemn marches of Summer, the calm 
requiems of Autumn, and then pass away, as all 
the seasons of other years have done, and leave 
us a twelve-month nearer to all the future fates 
of the human race? Whatofit? Lives there a 
soul in the broad land to-day, who would consent 
to march backwards instead of forwards, if the 
Power, to whom the chariot of Time belongs, 
should give a full consent? Or would there be 
one soul who would consent to pause just here 
amidst the cycles of the years, and agree that 
whatever is before him of good or of evil should 
continue to be as far before him forever as it now 
is? Probably not one. For all our elegies over 
departed days we would still pressonward. We 
would see what lies lower down on the River of 
Time ; not the past merely and tamely repeated, 
but the fresh scenery on the shore. The year 
last gone by was, like its immediate predecessor, 
one of momentotis events among the nations. 
Rome and Hungary, Garibaldi and Kossuth, have 
gloriously struggled to be free, and failing have fall- 
en from the places of honour, but have fallen into 
the arms of the historic muse, to be by her crowned 
with the freshest laurels. And when, in future 
years, the day of the great social feast of free na- 
tions shall arrive, and all gates shall be opened, 
and viands for hungry souls shall be set out on 
thresholds free for all comers, and strangers 
known and unknown shall be led to hospitality, 
and former foes shall converse in friendly words, 
and chains shall be knocked off from all captives, 
and all bickerings shall be composed, then as the 
men of ancient Rome on such occasions bore 
about the images of Apollo, of Diana, of Her- 
cules, of Neptune, and of Mercury, so there shall 
be suitable pulvinaria provided for Kossuth and 
Garibaldi, and they shall be borne about to feast 
rejoicing eyes in the same processions which bear 
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Dorias, and the Washingtons, of the world. Had | able minds, were exhausted, that genius should 
there been magnetic wires on which to send from | hereafterdisappear from the earth as a lost Pleiad, 
heart to heart, across the Atlantic, impulses of} or that the power of able minds to penetrate the 
invincible hope, we would have loved to waft) secrets of nature has gone to its farthest bourne 
id them such impulse in their dark days that are|in the days past. Do we consent, that whatever 
*h past. And yet we cannot but feel, that in such| revelations of beauty or of power science or ge- 
n- bosoms as theirs hope and courage are in them-| nius shall hereafter make to man—whether it be 
ve selves indestructible, because the grounds of hope | a new and grand science, or an image in marble 
ne are indestructible beneath the spanning arch of| more beautiful than that of “the boy-god, the 
1? a righteous Heaven. The voice of hope, insuch| young dreamer by shady places, whose home is 
ly men and such nations, is not that of an arbitrary | yet on earth, and to whom the oracle and the 
e- declaimer to the winds, but of a prophet heaven- | spheres are still unknown”—or new poetry which 
r, inspired, uttering that which is cut in letters of} casts the shade on Shakspeare and Milton which 
st, adamant in the deep eterniti:s of the natures of | Shakspeare and Milton cast on Dante and Tasso— 
e, earthly things, foretelling the necessary future | ornew perfections of human character, which as- 
w from the necessary past, and even when its present| cend upon the scale to higher steps of purity, of 
to pillars must fall, foretelling its future pillars, and | wisdom, of magnanimity than the past has seen— 
8- as Huss foretold Luther an hundred years before | shall all remain forever unrevealed to us, that 
1g Luther, exclaiming with its expiring breath :| we shall never see the morning-light of their 
of “exoriare ex meis ossibus ultor!” The strug-|rising, nor the splendour of their ascension ! 
m gling nations will yet struggle on. The fallen| No—we would go onward. 
all patriots will yet again arise, or others shall arise| The coming year will show us things worthy 
ve in their places. And noble deeds shall yet be| of marching onward to see, even in the gardens, 
es done, and noble ends attained. Who is there| the fields and the forests. The shadow of Eden 
a who would not still march onward with time, | will again fall upon the gardens and the orchards, 
nt to hail such men when they shall arise, to be-| when the spring-time duly comes; and they will 
he hold their deeds, their trials, and their triumphs, | blow around; and their roses and their garlands 
8; and to send them the cup of glory even from| will shew us colours which will awaken anew to 
be these distant lands? their annual life the mystic memories of Eden 
re There will also be new achievements of sci-| which we all bring with us from the bosom of 
at ence in the years to come, as there have beenin|the past ages. The forests will again dress 
ld the years which are past. Reason can prophe-| themselves in the full owing garments of their 
w cy nothing more certainly, than that the progress| green leaves; and begin again to feel with deep 
er of scientific discovery, and of human mastery| mysteries, and to look as if they had boasted of 
ye over elemental nature, is not yet at its stopping-| the young Endymions who yet dream on their 
of place. It must continue, unless the crust of the/hill-tops; and to give forth in their low sounds 
d, earth be disorganized, or the laws of chemistry | the echoes of the chase of the ancient Huntress 
ar repealed, or the stars stop in their courses.| Divinity, yet sweeping with invisible retinue 
or, Things which now lie just ahead of the advan | through their valleys. And men shall again walk 
18. cing footof science, are with no more reason to be | forth to labour or to meditate in the fields waving 
ve considered dreams and chimeras by us, than| with the green and the yellow, the promise and 
ll- things now just behind its step, ought to have|the harvest of the bounty of God. We shall 
ito been considered visionary by those persons] again enjoy those hours in the open air, in which 
ed te whom they lay just in advance. “Shoes of| the soul makes the most rapid advances in its 
ire swiftness, seven league boots, and Fortunatus’| career, and lives, amid the operations and the 
la- wishing caps, are banished even from the nurse- | shows of nature, a life of hidden sympathies which 
d, ry; but an electro-magnetic steam fire-balloon, | tell that it was made to spend its early years 
on : which will cleave the air like a thunderbolt, and | here, and is fitted to be taught by scenery much 
rs go straight to its destination as the crow flies, is| which it hungers and thirsts to know. 
LY» an invention which many hope to see realized.| And we might well wish to live on another 
Is, before railways are quite worn to pieces. ’’*| year, even if it were only to see the manifold and 
eS, Things have been overtaken in the course of hu-| gorgeous pictures, which air and clouds and sun- 
he man progress which had been considered, and| shine will draw in the sky above us—the flighty 
re ought to have been considered, as wild before| Madge-Wildfire face of an April day—the lilt- 
or they were realized, as this jovial fancy now seems. | ing form and blooming face of May—the blazing 
all But looking forward with the most sharply prac-| sky and sun of the summer solstice—the distant 
nd tical eyes, it would be weak and almost guilty| roar, and the dark, gathering terror, and the rush- 
ast 





“Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1849. ing wind, and the crashing artillery of the storms 
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of July evenings—the nights of August, when the 
flash of the fire-fly almost presumes a rivalry 
with that of the far-distant lightning—the calm 
serenity and the ruddy fruit of Autumn. Who 
that lives on with any purity of soul can fail of 
interest in the “rolling year?” . And who could 
wish to fly from it, either back to the bank of 
Lethe, or away to the lands of Comus and of 
Circe? 
Nor are these all. No. 


“ Honoured be Woman! who sweetly discloses 
In life’s rugged pathway some heavenly roses! 
Gracefully weaving love’s fortunate band 
While in grace’s most winning attire 

She carefully watches the bright genial fire 

Of our purest emotions with skilfullest hand.” 


Without that light which comes from the soul 
of the God-appointed partner of man in this life, 
the queen of his world of grace, the vision which 
ever appears in the most individual and heart- 
felt of his dreams, and without the waving of 
her sceptre over both individual and social life, 
neither sculpture, nor poetry, nor the pomps of 
the summer clouds, could delight us. Weshould 
scarcely be capable of science itself. No arm 
could stay the re-flowing wave of barbarism, no 
boon could repay the loss even to the dreams of 
the muser in shady places. Spencer, the poet, 
wrote, as he says, ‘in the greener times of my 
youth,” hymns in honour of earthly Beauty and 
earthly Love, which in after years, when sobered 
by age and calamities, he seems to have regret- 
ted; and he “resolved at least to amend, and by 
way of retracting, to reform them—making (in- 
stead of those two Hymns of earthly or natural 
love and beauty,) two others of heavenly and ce- 
lestial.” ‘That doubt seems to have darkened 
his mind which so many others have felt, whether 
there is anything of eternal essence in the love 
of this life, whether the links, which bind us to 
other souls in this life, shall also bind us to them 
in the life to come. Shall we know and love 
there, as we know and love here? Orshall the 
light of that High World chase away, as an evil 
shadow, all that joy of life worthy of a better 
name than Romance, which we received from 
“the light of a dark eye in woman?” Many 
souls of the highest and purest have darkly mused 
and dreamed over that problem. And to many 
a soul, in default of a voice of solution speaking 
from eternity, the answer has burst up from its 
ownrightly prophetic depths, assuring man of the 
guiltlessness, and of the consequent immortality, 
of even earthly love when it is pure. Had the 
woman Eve been created in her loveliness, and 
given to man only after he was expelled guilty 
from Paradise, there might have been such a 
doubt. But such was not the fact. It was to 





unfallen Adam that the boon of love was first 
given. There have been days in Paradise, and 
such days again there must and will be, when 
the holiness of all heaven breathed around loving 
hearts, and not one thought of disapprobation 
towards them entered the minds of the Pure Im- 
mortals who guarded their bowers. Such days 
must be again. When man shall advance into 
the realms of the Immortals, he surely cannot 
leave behind that which was even here his closest 
kindred to the Immortals. There surely can lie 
between this world and that no river of Lethe, 
whose waters are to take from us that which 
most strongly assimilated us to the life on the 
other shore. 

Then let us march onward !—bathing our souls 
anew with “ origane and thyme,” to rejoice in 
the new birth of liberty on earth, to admire the 
achievements of science, to walk in companion- 
ship with nature, to know, if God bless us so far, 
the sterling worth of human affection, and to leap, 
all sandaled and ready, across to the pomps and 


the mysteries of the world beyond. a 
January, 1850. 











A LOVE CHAUNT. 


A sailor on the stream of time, 
And all without a guide, 

I loosed my bark in life’s young prime, 
Adown the deep to ride. 


A sailor on the stream of time, 
And all without a guide, 

I daily dipped my oars in chime 
To ripplings of the tide. 


A sailor on the stream of life, 
And all without a guide, 

Through scenes with pain and pleasure rife, 
Still onward did I glide. 


A sailor on the stream of time, 
And all without a guide, 

(As I have said in many a rhyme,) 
One morn a boat I spied. 


While sailing on the stream of time, 
And all without a guide, 

Ne’er loneliness I’d thought a crime, 
Till I this boat descried. 


Another sailor on time’s stream, 
Was all without a guide ; 

Her slender bark did narrow seem, 
While mine was rather wide. 


Still sailing on the stream of time, 
But with her by my side, 

Happy I rove through every clime ; 
And love is now our guide. 
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PREFACE.* 


That minstrel I, on Mincio’s flowery meads, 
Who tuned to Doric lays the slender reeds, 


Then quit the woods, and sung the ploughman’s share, 


His tillage, pastures, cattle, thrift and care ; 
Compelied his fields to heap the tarmer’s store, 

And though he wished tor much, to yield him more: 
A useful work, and grateful to the swains ; 

But, now, my muse aspires to lottier strains. 


Arms and the man I sing, from Ilium’s coast, 
Who first to Latium led a warrior host; 
Whom fate relentless trom his country tore, 
And brought—an exile—to Lavinium’s shore. 
The Heavenly powers, indulging Juno’s rage, 
On land and sea harass the patriot sage; 
War, too, inflicted many grievous woes, 
A city while he built amidst his foes, 
And ior his housebold gods prepared a home, 
Whence sprung the Alban kings, and walls of lofty Rome. 


Say, Muse! by whom her power had slighted been, 
Or what resenting, Heaven’s Imperial Queen, 
Compelled a man, of piety so pure, 

Such sad mishaps, such hardships to endure— 
Can angry passions, thus, with vengeance fell, 
In heavenly minds and holy bosoms dwell! 


Across the sea, and distant to the south, 
From Latium’s coast, and yellow Tiber’s mouth, 


* I give a version of these four lines, without entering 


Carthage once stood—a proud and lofty name— 
Renowned for wealth, but more for martial fame. 
‘The land-was held by men of Tyrian race, 
Above all others Juno loved the place; 

Not even Samos to her heart so dear, 

Her burnished arms and bounding car were here. 

Fond hope she cherishes within her breast, 

Nor does the anxious care allow her rest, 

Would but the fates, by any chance, give way, 

| The world to bring beneath its sovereign sway. 

| But she had heard it had been long decreed, 

| A vigorous race should spring from Trojan seed, 

In future time, to raze those walls of Tyre, 

And Jay ber temple smouldering in the fire. 
Thence, that a mighty state, and proud in war, 

| Would drag fair Libya at its conquering car. 
These feared events the Queen of heaven annoy, 

| Not yet torgettul of the war at Troy, 

In which tor much loved Argos she engaged, 

And which, with ardent zeal she foremost waged. 

Old causes, too, still rankle in her heart, 

The cruel wounds lose nothing of their smart. 
Deep seated in her soul, and brooding storm, 
Are Paris’ judgment, and her slighted torm, 

| The hated race of bastard Dardan seed, 

| And Hebe wronged—and honored Ganymede. 

| By these inflamed, the ‘Trojans o’er the main, 

| (A little remnant trom the ensanguined plain,) 

Worried and tossed to other lands she bore, 

And kept at distance trom the Latian shore. 

Such throes to bemg gave the Roman state, 

A type of greatness, and of future fate! 





Scarce had Sicilia vanished from their view, 

| Buoyant with hope and joyous were the crew; 
With willing hearts and hands they crowded sail, 
And ploughed the deep betore the favoring gale; 
When Juno probed the wound within her breast, 
And to herself these burning thoughts expressed : 
“ Vanquished, deteated, must I, then, give way, 
Nor keep this ‘Trojan king trom Latian sway ? 
The tates, torsootn, torbid! did Pallas war 

The slow decrees, and halting steps of tate ? 
Could she, incensed, and urged by vengeance dire, 
The Argives drown, and wrap their ships in fire? 
Aud what th’ ofence! UOnlieus son, alone, 
Should, by his death, tor his mad crime atone ; 
But she, Jove’s lightumg hurling trom the clouds, 
Dispersed his tleet, and burned his loity shrouds, 

| Wiata turious winds the azure sea upturned, 

in its deep bosom all his men murned, 

Humselt respirimg Names, with whirlwind shock, 
Seized tast and dashed upon a pomted rock. 

Yet, i—the sister and the wie of Jove, 

The queen supreme oi Gods through Heaven who move, 
With one weak race a seven years’ war muintain, 
My rage unsated, and my labors vain! 

Besides ; who, now, will Juno’s power adere, 

Or suppliant gilts upon her altars pour?” 





These thoughts revolving in a breast of flame, 





upon the question of their authenticity. They are con-| The Goddess hastening to Avolia came— 

sidered by many, among them, a distinguished classical | The home of clouds—a mass ef monstrous forms— 
scholar of our own country, as unworthy of the poet. It| Pregnant with wind, and big with raging storms. 
might, however, be easily proved, that they are in his best | Avolus, their king, within a vasty cave, 

manner, as areference to his tormer works, it we reject, as | Hears the winds wrestle, and the tempests rave, 

we ought to do, the last few words, by which it has been | With power supreme their turbulence restrains, 
sought to connect them with the poem, and which are, evi- | And, in a prison, checks their wrath with chains. 
dently, the silly conceit of some grammarian, or transcri- | Indignant, they, amidst the mountain’s roar, 

ber. The hand of Virgil cannot be traced farther than ln wurmuring torrents round the barrier pour. 
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High on his throne, sits Acolus secure, 
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Sceptre in hand, and o° his influence sure ; 
Prompt to chastise, yet anxious to assuage, 

He soothes their minds, and mollifies their rage. 
Were it not so, nor earth its seat could keep, 


Nor heaven’s high vault, nor yet th’ unfathomed deep ; 


All from their firm foundations they would tear, 

And drive them whirling through the liquid air. 

The sire of Gods, ot such results afraid, 

In gloomy caverns their mad fury laid ; 

With mighty mo istains weighed their bodies down, 
A master gave them with a royal crown, 

Who could inflict, or penalties and pains, 

Or send them bounding forth with loosened reins. 
Him Juno, now, in suppliant tones addressed, 

And thus her vengeful thoughts in words expressed : 


fEolus! to whom the sire of gods assigned, 
To calm the waves and raise them with the wind ; 
A hateful race now sail the Tuscan main, 
Troy to rebuild upon th’ Italian plain, 
And give their conquered gods a home again. 
Add vigor to the winds, their ships o’erwhelm, 
Or, now no longer answering to the helm, 
All, shattered and dispersed, at distance keep, 
And plunge the seamen in the foaming deep. 


Twice seven young Nymphs, adorned with every grace, 


Around my person hold an honored place ; 

Sweet Déiopeia, tairest of them all, 

To thee I consecrate—thy wite to call, 

For such deserts, with thee, time’s endless space— 
To live, and bless thee with a beauteous race. 


fEolus replies: “My liege! ’tis thine to say, 
What is thy will, well-pleased shall I obey. 
To thee the favor of great Jove 1 owe, 
Thou dost this sceptral dignity bestow ; 
That with the gods [ at their teasts recline, 
And rule the winds and clouds—all, all are thine.” 


This said, he strikes the hollow mountain’s side, 
With pointed spear, and rends an opening wide, 
Through which the winds, as if in war’s array, 

In fierce tornado rush o’er earth away. 

Upon the sea the east and west winds bear, 

And trom its depths the whole fonndation tear ; 
The south-west, too, impels it more and more, 
And mountain waves seuds surging to the shore. 
Their urgent fate the sailors loudly wail, 

The laboring halyards creak before the gale. 
Dense, pitchy clouds now quickly tear away, 
From ‘l'rojan eyes the glorious orb of day : 
Night’s gloomy darkness settles on the deep, 
The thunder booms, through ether lightnings sweep, 
And all are threatened with eternal sleep. 
4tneas’ limbs are chilled with fear and care, 
He groans, and liits to Heaven his hands in prayer: 
“ Happy, thrice happy they! whose fate to die, 
Betore their sires, beneath the walls of Troy; 
Tydides! bravest ot the Argive train, : 
Could [ not fall upon the Trojan plain, 

Pour out my Weary soul by thy right hand, 

And moisten with my blood my native strand ? 
There, gallant Hector met Pelides’ dart, 

There, great Sarpedon lies, of patriot heart; 
There, swift Simdis rolls, along its bed, 

Bodies and shields, the helmet and the head.” 


While thus he speaks, the north-wind strikes his spars, 


Blows through his sails, and wets the distant stars ; 
Next, break the oars, no more the helm can guide, 
But to the tempest yields the ship’s broadside ; 
Heaped close in masses broken mountains roll, 


Strike terror to the heart and awe the soul. 
These hang aloft upon the foaming wave, 

The yawning earth to those now shows a grave. 
The tide returning from the neighboring strand, 

Is made more furious by the mingling sand. 

Three, borne away, are by the south-wind’s blast, 
Upon the latent rocks impetuous cast, 

Those rocks Italians, now, 7'he Altars.* name, 

A lengthened reet well known to naval fame ; 

| Three Eurus, from the deep, ah! wretched sight! 
On shoals and quicksands drives, in hopeless plight, 
Forces them forward on the slimy ground, 

And hems them closely with a sandy mound. 
One—that his faithtul triend Orontes bore, 








And brought the Lycians trom the Trojan shore, 
Betore his eyes, vast, foaming billows rake 

From prow to stern, amidships, roaring break, 
From his torn deck the helpless master sweep, 
And plunge him, headlong, in the boiling deep ; 
‘he ship a vortex whirling, thrice, around, 
Devours engulphed, within the vast profound. 

| A few are swimming, struggling lite to save ; 
Men, arms, and wealth soon sink beneath the wave! 
The weil-built ship of Llioneus gives way, 

The brave Achates owns the tempest’s sway, 
|The barks of Abas and Alethes sage, 








A war unequal can no longer wage ; 


All. loosened in their joints, admit the spray, 
And through their gaping seams let in the day. 
Neptune perceives the murmuring waters roll, 
A tunous tempest rage without control, 

From beds untathomed torrents upward leap, 
And those above descend into the deep ; 
Incensed, his realm he views, with aspect grave, 
| And luits his plecid head above the wave. 
Acneas’ fleet is scattered o’er the main, 

His men are whelmed by lightning, winds and rain. 
Proud Juno’s ire these acts too well reveal, 


No art can hide it. and no wiles conceal. 

East wind and west he summons to his side, 

And thus begins their arrogance to chide : 

“ Contide ye thus in your ‘Titanic race? 

| Beware, nor court their doom and deep disgrace ! 
Dare ye, bold winds! without my sovereign leave, 

both heaven and earth again to chaos heave ? 

Whom I—but now ’tis better to compose 

The angry waves, and give the world repose ; 

For these rash deeds hereafter you shall moan, 

And with hard penance for these crimes atone. 

Now, haste your flight and tell your surly lord, 

The tates to me and not to him award 

This Trident, emblem of the power I bear, 

And of the sea the sole and sovereign care. 

The barren rocks are his; he there may roam, 
And keep thee, Eurus! at thy lawful home ; 
There let him bluster, of his palace vain, 

And o’er the winds in well-barred prisons reign.” 
Scarce spoke the words, the sea is smooth and calm, 
The clouds dispersed, the sun is charged with balm. 
Triton and Cymothée bring relief, 

And torce the triremes from the pointed reef. 
Neptune himself the heavy burden lifts, 

Cuts with his trident through the sandy drifts, 
Tempers the sea, a generous pleasure feels, 

And o’er the water glides with polished wheels. 
As in some mighty state, sedition dread 

Stalks boldly forth, and lifts its baneful head ; 
Th’ ignoble herd, with furious passions blind, 
Indulge their hatred and dire rage of mind. 
Now, rocks and brands in rapid volleys fly, 


* (Probably, the Avgates islands.) 
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Frenzy and ire their magazines supply. 

Then, if by chance, they see some virtuous sage, 
Revered for worth, and dignified by age, 

Silent, they gaze, with ears attentive stand, 

While he, with lofty air, and outstretched hand, 
Smooths their rough anger, soothes their stormy breasts, 
Their fury calms, their lawless course arrests. 

So, ceased all tumult of the raging main, 

When Neptune, looking o’er his wide domain, 

His well-trained steeds through softened ether guides, 
And with loose reins his winged chariot rides. 


The wearied Trojans, with their shattered host, 
To Libya turn, and seek the nearest coast. 
A deep recess receives the briny tides, 
An island forms the port with crescent sides, 
By which the waves are broken on their way, 
And flow, more gently, through the winding bay. 
This side, and that, stupendous rocks arise, 
Two lofty peaks e’en pierce the distant skies. 
Beneath those clifis, the waters calmly flow, 
Above, the woods with golden sunbeams glow ; 
Yet, through the foliage none their way have made, 
The gloomy grove suspends an awful shade. 
O’erhanging rocks in front a grotto form, 
Where seamen find safe refuge from the storm ; 
Here dwell the Nymphs! within, sweet waters play, 
And seats of native rock invite their guests to stay. 
No cables here the weary vessel bind, 
No anchor ever with its fluke cqpfined. 
fEneas enters this secure retreat, 
With seven ships collected from his fleet, 
The Trojans, fired with ardent love of land, 
Bounding ashore, enjoy the welcome strand, 
And bask their dripping limbs upon the sand. 
First from a flint Achates strikes a spark, 
Around it kindling draws of leaves and bark, 
The air with swollen cheeks in currents blows, 
Till through the fuel the flame ascending glows. 
Then, weary of the world, their humid grain, 
Spoiled by the briny waters of the main, 
With all their implements for making bread, 
Upon the sandy beach they quickly spread, 
The sun-dried corn with stones of granite break, 
Mould into cakes, and on their griddles bake. 
Meantime, Acneas climbs the rocky steep, 
And seeks a prospect o’er the wide-spread deep, 
If by some chance he Antheus might behold, 
The Phrygian biremes wrecked, or Capys bold, 
Or yet, Caicus’ coat of arms discern, 
Conspicuous, painted on the lofty stern. 
Nor men, nor ships his longing eye can see ; 
Three noble stags, of bearing high and free, 
Browse in the vale, whole herds are in their train, 
Grazing, in triple files, along the plain. 
He stood ; with ready hand, and huntsman’s glow, 
He seized his arrows fleet, and sounding bow, 
That, now, his faithful friend Achates bore, 
As he was wont, upon their native shore, 
The leaders, first, with branching antlers crowned, 
Stately and proud, he prostrates on the ground, 
Then, next, the vulgar herd confused he drove, 
To seek for safety in the shady grove; 
Nor did he cease the timid crowd to slay, 
Till seven huge bodies on the meadow lay, 
And numbered with his ships the welcome prey. 
Hence, to the port, he quickly back repairs, 
And the rich spoil with all his allies shares. 
The wine, that, lately, on Sicilia’s coast, 
Acestes gave, his good and generous host, 


He next divides, with soothing words condoles, 

In all their griefs, and cheers their moody souls : 
“ My friends! no strangers we to evils past, 
E’en worse than these; the Gods will smile at last! 
Dread Scylla’s rage undaunted you beheld, 
And near her barking womb your journey held. 
You saw the Cyclops issue from their caves, 
And Polyphemus breast the furious waves. 
Resume your hopes, dispel all dastard fear ; 
In after times, these scenes to memory dear, 
Proud, will you tell; your wives and sons will hear. 
Through various fortunes, hazards, grief and pain, 
We seek for Latium where the Gods ordain 
Us sweet repose; there Troy shall bloom in youth, 
Persist—success must crown your constant truth.” 
| Such were his words: though sad with mighty care, 
| His brow smiles hope, his heart conceals despair. 
Their flowing robes the Trojans gird in haste, 
| And work, with pleasure, for the coming feast. 
| Some, from the ribs the hide, exulting, tear, 
Some, in the breast, the panting entrails bare. 
| A part the portions cut, some skewers split, 
| And fix the trembling joints upon the spit ; 

Others, again, in kettles place the spoil, 

And o’er hot fires in bubbling waters boil. 
| Their wasted strength with food they now restore, 
| Stretched at full length, upon the grassy shore, 
All, to the fill, on fatted venison dine, 
And drink unstinted cups of mellow wine. 
Their hunger sated, with most anxious thought, 

In long discourse their parted friends they sought. 
Now hope, now fear, their hearts alternate sways : 
“Live they still on, or numbered are their days 7” 
But chief, Acneas mourns Orontes brave, 

Whose body lies beneath the Libyan wave ; 
Amycus, now,-the pious chief deplores, 

Now, fears for Lycus from those cruel shores ; 

The fates of Gyas, next, his thoughts engage, 
Cloanthus, great and good, disturbs the sage. 








*Tis eve, and Jove on Heaven’s high convex stands, 
Looks on the tranquil sea, and lowly lands, 
The countries scans, the people and their ways, 
And with deep interest Libya’s realm surveys. 
Him, thus intent, the Queen of love espies, 
The starting tears suffuse her beauteous eyes ; 
Sad, she accosts him merged in weighty care, 
And with a mother’s love, presents a mother’s prayer: 
“O thou! whose empire Gods and men obey, 
Whose nod directs, whose lightnings bring dismay ; 
What crime so great has my ADneas wrought? 
What on the Trojans has thine anger brought? 
Must they, because they seek a Latian home, 
Through death and dangers o’er the world thas roam? 
Surely, you promised that revolving time 
Should found the Romans in a western clime, 
That leaders, hence, should rise from Teucer’s race, 
Whose empire should extend o’er earth’s broad space. 
Whose counsel, Sire! has changed thy gracious mind, 
And to his daughter rendered Jove unkind ? 
The fall of Troy this hope alone consoled, 
Its ruined balanced by the fates foretold ; 
But, still, my friends the same mishaps attend, 
When, O great king! shall all these labors end? 
Through Grecian foes Antenor held his way, 
And pierced the windings of the Illyrian bay ; 
Then o’er Liburnia’s realms and hills could mount, 
And pass the waters of Timavus’ fount ; 








And o’er the fields in foaming deluge roar, 
As surging breakers lash the sounding shore. 


Whence through nine mouths, vast mountain torrents pour, 
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Patavium, yet, he built, of future fame, 

And to his followers gave a home and name, 

The Trojan arms suspended from his wall, 

And in calm peace awaits the fate of all. 
We—your own blood, for whom you heaven design, 
Whom, Juno’s hate to glut, you now resign, 

Our ships, O horror! lost, betrayed our host, 

Are kept at distance from th’ [talian coast. 

Are these the honors pious deeds attain ? 

Is ’t thus you place us on our throne again ?”’ 

The sire of Gods and men looked up, and siniled, 
That look with which he stills the tempests wild, 
Kissed her dear lips, and thus addresssd his child : 
“ Sweet Cytheréa! do not thus repine; 

The fates remain unmoved for thee and thine. 
Lavinium’s promised walls thou shalt behold ; 
Thy son A2neas—generous, brave, and bold, 
Amid the stars, in seats long since assigned, 
Thveelf shalt place ; unchanged remains my mind. 
He—for, to soothe thy care will I relate, 

And to thy view unroll the laws of fate— 

Will wage in Italy a grievous war, 

The savage nations vanquish, wide and far, 
Morals and laws on sure foundations ground, 
And cities for his Gods and subjects found ; 

Till three soft summers shall behold him reign, 
And winter snows shall cover thrice the plain, 
The Rutuli subdued, their chieftain slain. 

The boy Ascanius, now liilus named, 

(Troy, in its pride, the name of [lus claimed,) 
Thirty great circles of the God of day, 

Shall fill, in undisputed sovereign sway, 
Transfer his empire from Lavinium’s halls, 
And Alba Longu build with massive walls. 
Here Hector’s race three hundred years shall reign, 
Till Ilia, priestess in great Vesta’s train, 

A royal maiden, by the embrace of Mars, 

Give birth to noble twins—two brilliant stars.* 
Then, Romulus, covered with the yellow hide, 
Such as his nurse once wore, his greatest pride, 
Shall next succeed, and build his martial wall, 
And, from his name, the people Romans call. 
These, nor to time. nor limits I confine, 

But boundless empire to their race assign. 

E’en haughty Juno, who with panic fear, 

Fills sea, and earth, and heaven, will counsel hear, 
And raise with me, to honor and renown, 

The Queen of nations, in her flowing gown. 
Thus fate decrees; behold the mystic page! 
Time, in revolving years will bring an age, 
When, Phthia crushed beneath its iron heel, 
Mycenae, too, shall Trojan bondage feel ; 
Argos, in vain, shall Juno’s aid invoke, 

And on its neck shall bear the Roman yoke. 
From high descent shall Trojan Cesar rise, 
Whose rule the earth shall bound, whose fame the skies, 
Julius—whose vast achievements will not shame 
The great Iulus—his ancestral name. 

Him, bearing trophies from the eastern clime, 
Thy arms in heaven shall fold, in after time. 
Mankind with vows shall own his power divine, 
Fierce wars shall cease, and ages rude refine. 
Quirinus, Remus, shull establish laws, 

And Faith, and Vesta judge in every cause. 
With joints compact, and solid iron bar, 

Then shall be closed the direful gates of war. 
Frenzy, within, outstretched on cruel arms, 
Malignant, impious, plotting new alarms, 


* Romulus and Remus were called the Roman Castor 
and Polluz. 











| Bound in a hundred chains, with frantic roar, 
| Will from his bloody mouth incessant curses pour.” 
| 
| He said, and Miia’s son despatched from high, 
| In kindness to their guests that all may vie ; 
Lest Dido, too unskilled to read the fates, 
| May drive them from her realm and new-made gates. 
| Swift flies the God, on well-poised pinions soars, 
| Through liquid ether sails with feathered oars, 
| And quickly stands on Libya’s distant shores. 
| His orders now he hastens to fulfil, 
Their savage hearts, (so wills the God,) are still. 


Among the first, the queen he renders kind, 
And to the Trojans warms the royal mind. 


Meantime, the sage, revolving, through the night, 
| His present dangers in their depth and height, 
| Soon as the rosy light announced the day, 
| Resolved o’er hills and distant vales to stray ; 
| Whither the winds had brought him to explore, 
| If men, or savage beasts possess the shore ; 
Why the rich lands uncultivated lie, 
| And thus informed, to his companions hie. 
| A convex grove a spacious basin made, 
O’erhanging trees produced a dismal shade; 
Here, under shelving rocks—a safe retreat, 
But yet, with anxious thought, he hid his fleet. 
Then, poising in his hand two ashen spears, 
Pointed with steel, that lay unused for years, 
| Steps boldly forth, Achates by his side, 
Prepared to meet whateyer may betide. 


His mother meets him in a shady grove, 

In guise of virgin formed for gentle love ; 
Youthful, voluptuous, delicately fair, 

She bore those arms the Spartan maidens bear; 
So looks Harpalyce on her Thracian steed, 
And Eurus far outstrips in rapid speed. 

From her fine shoulders hung th’ elastic bow, 
Her loosened hair the cooling zephyrs blow ; 
Her flowing robe well gathered in a fold, 

Left bare the knee, and all its beauty told. 
“Hail! friends,” she said, inform me if you’ve seen, 
A sister huntress wandering o’er the green, 
Or chasing, with a shout, a foaming boar, 

A shout, that echoes, from the distant shore. 
Her lovely form a spotted Lynx-skin graced, 

A quiver hung suspended from her waist.” 
Thus Venus spoke—her eyes the hero scan, 
And, in reply, thus Venus’ son began : 

| “ No sister huntress have I heard or seen, 

| What shall I name thee? Virgin? Goddess? Queen? 
| No mortal features e’er so bright are found, 

| No human lips e’er uttered such a sound. 

| Surely, a Goddess! this, indeed, is plain, 

Or Dian’s self, or Nymph of Dian’s train! 

| Whoe’er thou art, propitious be and kind, 
| And from suspense relieve my laboring mind. 
Say in what zone, upon what shore I’m cast, 
The sport of waves and Auster’s surly blast. 
What men, what lands—inform me well of all, 
And many a victim at thy shrine shall fall.” 
Venus, again: “ Indeed, 1 do not claim 
Such lofty honors for my humble name. 

| It is a custom with each Tyrian maid, 

A purple buskin o’er her leg to braid, 

With arrows fleet her quiver to bestow, 

And at her back suspend the sounding bow. 
The founders of this realm are men of Tyre, 
Who claim Agenor as their distant sire, 

But savage Libyans bound them, wide and far, 
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A powerful race, invincible in war. 

Dido, escaping from her brother’s hate— 

A Tyrian Queen, administers the state. 

Grievous the wrongs, and tedious were the tale, 
The most important heads I will unveil. 

Sichzeus, wealthiest in Pheenicia’s land, 

Sought and obtained the virgin’s willing hand. 

Of mutual love, and harmony of mind, 

Their hands in maiden vows her father joined. 
But, over Tyre when vile Pygmalion reigned, 
The basest wretch that guilty crime e’er stained, 
By avarice blind, and hate of frenzied hue, 

The pious man he at the altars slew. 

With coward stealth, he stabbed him unaware, 
Regardless of his sister’s love and care. 

The false dissembler long had masked the deed, 
And with vain hope the wife was wont to feed. 
But when, in sleep, her spirit found repose, 

The shade of her unburied spouse arose, 

Stood by her couch, with features wan and pale, 
Poured in her wondering ear the fearful tale, 
Exposed the altars streaming still with blood, 
And, welling from his wounds the purple flood ; 
The wicked house and all its crimes revealed, 
Which, hitherto, the villain’s art concealed. — 
Next, he advised to quit her native shore, 

To aid her flight, exhumed a buried store ; 

Of ancient treasure—saved through years untold, 
An unknown weight of silver and of gold. 

Moved by the spectre and the golden sight, 

She sought companions, and prepared for flight. 
All joined her, who the bloody tyrant hate, 

And they who fear Sichzus’ cruel fate; 

With prompt decision, and with daring bold, 
They seize and load the ready ships with gold; 
Pygmalion’s riches—so just heaven decreed, 

O’er sea are borne ; a woman planned the deed. 
They reached these shores, where walls and towers rise, 
And new-built Carthage soon will greet your eyes; 
They bought some land along the briny tide, 
Byrsa hence called, because so long and wide, 
As they could circle with an ox’s hide. 

But who, in turn, are you? Where call you home? 
What your design, and whither do you roam ? 
When questioned thus, a sigh his heart oppressed, 
And his voice faltered in his inmost breast : 
“Should I proceed, O Goddess! to relate 

The rise and progress of our mournful fate, 

And thou hadst time to hear the sad detail, 
Before I closed. the light of day would fail. 
Sailing from ancient Troy—if Troy, at all, 

Has reached your ears, its fortunes, and its fall— 
Wandering o’er many seas, a storm, at last, 

Upon the Libyan coast our fleet hath cast. 

Pious Aineas I am called, a name 

Renowned on earth, and raised to Heaven by fame. 
My Lares rescued from my country’s foe, 

I carry in my fleet, through weal and woe. 

In search of Italy the world I rove, 

And claim my lineage from the mighty Jove. 
With twice ten ships I left the Phrygian bay, 

My Goddess mother pointing out the way, 

And took my fated course without delay. 

Scarce seven of those and shattered, now remain, 
While I thus stray o’er Libya’s desert plain, 
Needy, unknown, from my own Asia driven, 

By Europe’s ports no kindly harbor given.” 
Venus no longer could his sorrows bear, 

But thus consoled him in his anxious care : 
“Whoe’er thou art, the Gods must hold thee dear, 
That near this Tyrian city placed thee here. 


Only proceed, the walls will soon be seen, 

And straightway seek the palace of the Queen. 
Thy missing ships have found a safe resort, 

The shifting winds have brought them into port. 
This news I can by augury make plain, 

Unless my parents taught that art in vain. 
Behold! twelve swans rejoice in airy space, 

To which the bird of Jove, of late gave chase ; 
They seem, well pleased, to soar o’er yonder plain, 
Or now, alight in long and ordered train. 

As they, returning, sport on sounding wing, 
And, trooping, fly o’er earth, and joyful sing, 
E’en so, thy ships and men the harbour hail, 

Or, now, are entering port with crowded sail. 
Only proceed—I here repeat again, 

The way is easy, and the path is plain.” 


She said, and turned away—a rosy light 

Shone on her neck, that dazzled human sight; 
Ambrosial odours round her hair were spread, 
An atmosphere divine embraced her head ; 

Down to her feet her graceful vestments flow, 
And the true Goddess all her movements show. 
When he, at length, his heavenly mother knew, 
Her fleeing steps his plaintive words pursue : 
*'Fhou, cruel, too! so oft, why use disguise, 

And with false sights deceive my longing eyes ? 
Why grant me not to take thy tender hand, 

And in true converse with my mother stand?” 
With such complaints he on the Goddess calls, 
Then presses onward to the Tyrian walls. 

Venus concealed them in a darksome cloud, 

And wrapped them closely, in its misty shroud; 
So that no eye could see, no contact stay, 

Their business none inquire, nor cause delay. 
The Goddess, mounting high, with winged feet, 
Revisits Paphos and her lovely seat, 

Where, on a hundred altars, incense breathes, 
And blushing maidens hang their fragrant wreaths. 
Meantime, theircourse along the path they wend, 
And eager now, a lofty hill ascend, 

Climb up its highest cone, and reach its crown, 
That on the walls and citadel look down. 

Eneas sees, beneath, with wondering eyes, 
Where hovels stood, now stately mansions rise; 
Admires the gates, where living masses meet, 
The crowds and clamour of each spacious street. 
The ardent Tyreans haste, as duty calls, 

Some to erect the circling outward walls ; 

With their own hands, some roll great stones on high, 
And raise the citadel to pierce the sky ; 

Some for their private mansions choose the ground, 
And with a plough the allotted portion bound. 
Laws they ordain, and magistrates elect, 

And a wise Senate from the old select. 

Here, some, for commerce dig out spacious ports, 
Some found vast buildings for theatric sports, 
From the rough rocks majestic columns hew, 
Memorials proud in future scenes to view. 

In early summer, thus, on flowery mead, 
Cheered by the sun, the bees no labour heed, 
When they lead out to work their full grown race, 
With liquid honey fill each vacant space, 

Their curious cells with nectar sweet distend, 
Relieve the backs of those that homeward wend, 
Or, in a body, from their busy hive, 

The lazy drones, a worthless cattle, drive. 
Fervent the work, auspicious is the clime, 

The fragrant honey’s redolent of thyme. 
“Happy are they whose walls already rise!” 





A©neas says, and turns aloft his eyes. 
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Veiled in tne cloud, most wondrous tobe told! 

No human eyes the hero’s form behold; 

Through the dense crowds he makes his eager way, 
And mingles with them all in open day. 

Just in the centre of the city stood, 

Revered by all, a dense and sacred wood, 

Where first the Tyrians, cast upon the strand, 

An omen found beneath the thirsty sand— 

A charger’s head—a sign great Juno gave, 

Of flowing riches, and a people brave. 

Sidonian Dido, here, to Heaven’s high queen, 

A temple built most worthy to be seen. 

Rich were the gifts her pious votaries gave, 

Her sacred statue graced the central nave. 

On lofty steps the entrance high was piaced, 

The holy threshold with rich brass was cased ; 
The beams were joined with brass, and fretted o’er, 
On brazen hinges hung the brazen door. 


First in this grove a novel sight appears, 
To cheer his heart, and dissipate his fears. 
Here, first, he dared in safety to confide, 
And hoped, that fortune, now, would take his side; 
For while he waits the advent of the queen, 
And in the temple scans the varied scene ; 
While works, and arts, and artists he admires, 
And love of fame, that genius e’er inspires ; 
He sees the Trojan combats well designed, 
And wars now known by fame to al] mankind ; 
The sons of Atreus, Priam bent with age. 
And, stern to both, Achilles fierce of rage. 
He stood and wept: “Achates! then he said, 
Whither, on earth, have not our labors spread ? 
Lo! Priam! virtue, here, meets just reward, 
And human woes elicit soft regard. 
Dispel thy fears, this wide-spread glorious fame, 
Will bring some safety to the Trojan name.” 
He said, and sighed, deep gloom his brow o’ercast; 
His mind devoured the shadows of the past, 
The tears flow down his cheeks both large and fast. 
Again, he saw the warriors on the field, 
There press the Trojans, and the Grecians yield; 
Here plumed Achilles scours the bloody plain, 
And drives his chariot through the Phrygians slain. 
A panel, near, presents a mournful scene, 
The snow-white tents of Rhesus on the green, 
Which to the Greeks, in early night betrayed, 
Tydides, fierce, in floods of slaughter laid, 
And drove his horses to the camp, With joy, 
Ere Xanthus’ stream they drank, or tasted food of Troy. 
Another picture, o’er the fatal field 
Troilus flying shows, with loss of shield; 
Ah! hapless youth! though with true valour warm— 
An ill-matched foe to meet Achilles’ arm! 
Thrown on his back, entangled by his feet, 
Dragged fiercely onward by his horses fleet, 
Though bruised and tortured by expiring pains, 
He clutches, to the last, his useless reins. 
His neck and hair the dust and blood besmear, 
The earth is ploughed by his inverted spear. 
Meantime, the Trojan women to the fane 
Of unpropitious Pallas went in vain. 
With loosened hair a sacred robe they bore, 
And with their hands their bosoms beat and tore. 
The Goddess would not hear the suppliant sound, 
But sternly fixed her eyes upon the ground. 
Thrice round the walls, brave Hector, generous, bold, 
Achilles dragged, then sold his corpse for gold. 
Deep are the pangs his heaving bosom rend, 
When he behoids the body of his friend, 
His spoils and chariot on Simois’ sands, 


And Priam stretching forth his suppliant hands. 

Himself with Grecian chieftains, on the plain, 

He saw engaged mid foes and heaps of slain ; 

| And dark-browed Memnon, from the eastern coast, 
In golden armour, leading on his host. 

| Penthesilea, raging, o’er the embattled fie!d, 

| Her Amazonians leads with crescent shield, 

| Amid unnumbered hosts, with ardour glows, 
And with her axe deals death among her foes. 

| With grace she wore, beneath her naked breast, 

A golden baldric, that confined her vest ; 

A heroine! all her sports of love are wars; 

A maid! she conquers men in fields of Mars. 





These wonders while A°neas, thus surveys, 

And in amazement stands with fixed gaze, 
Queen Dido, beauteous, with her youthful train, 
Moves on in state and enters Juno’s fane. 

On Cynthus’ heights, or on Eurotas’ meads, 

He sylvan chorus as Diana leads, 

Her mountain nymphs attend on either side ; 
With quiver at her back, in lofty pride, 
Goddesses among, she strides with stately tread, 
And towers above them with majestic head ; 

A silent joy pervades Latona’s heart, 

And tears of pleasure from her eye-lids start. 
Such Dido was, and joyful so she moved, 
Among those friends whose love she well had proved, 
Urging those works that were designed by fate, 
To mark the era of a glorious state. 

Beneath the holy temple’s spacious dome, 
Outside the shrine great Juno made her home, 
She sat in judgment on her lofty throne, 

And to her subjects laws dispensed, alone, 
Their work with justice portioned out, and care, 
Or drew by lot, each individual’s share : 


When lo! the chief, approaching, could behold 
Anthens, Sergestus, and Cloanthus bold, 
And other Trojans in a crowded train, 
Whom the dark tempest scattered o’er the main, 
From longing friends, and loved companions tore, 
And to another coast and harbour bore. 
Amazed he stood ; Achates’ faithful breast, 
Tumultuous joy and painful fear oppressed. 
They long to grasp each hand in converse kind, 
The issue, yet unknown, disturbs their mind. 
Dissembling, still, and by the cloud concealed, 
They watched with interest what their friends revealed, 
The fortunes that befel, upon what shore 
They left their fleet, what came they to implore; 
For chosen men from all the ships were there, 
To ask for friendship with submissive prayer, 
Who to the temple with a shout repair. 
Into the presence comes an aged man, 
Ilioneus—composed and calm began: 
“O Queen! whom Jove permits this realm to found, 
And curb with laws the savage nations round. 
Thee, wretched Trojans, outcast wanderers, pray, 
From their wrecked ships consuming fires to stay. 
With gentle pity spare our pious race, 
And our misfortunes solace with thy grace. 
We are not come to waste the Libyan soil, 
Nor to the shore bear off its plundered spoil. 
Such deeds are little suited to our minds, 
For with the vanquished pride no lodgement finds. 
There is a place, by Greeks Hesperia named, 
An ancient land, for arms and pastures famed ; 
(Enotrian men, with frugal care and toil, 
Reaped the rich harvests of its fruitful soil ; 
Which later ages, if we credit fame, 
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Have called Italia, from their monarch’s name. 
Thither our course, when, quickly, from the waves, 
Raising his stormy head, Orion raves ; 

Our laboring ships o’er hidden quicksands bears, 
Their leaky sides with maddening breakers tears, 
Midst rocks impervious hath locked up our host, 
Of which a few have drifted to thy coast. 

What country this? or what so barbarous race 
Allows such customs nature to disgrace ? 

With churlish hearts they grudge the barren sand, 
And threaten force to drive us from the strand. 

If human sympathies from hence have fled, 

And moriai vengeance you no longer dread, 

At least consider, to the Gods belong, 

To right the injured, and to puaish wrong. 


“ We had a king, A/neas, known to fame, 
Than whom no juster man the earth could claim, 
More pious in that love the heart that warms, 
Nor more renowned in deeds of war and arms; 
Whom if the fates preserve, if vital air 
He breathes, nor in cold death is void of care, 
We have no teur, and thou shalt never mourn, 
That thou wast first to succour the foriorn. 
‘Towns, too, we have upon Sicilian plains, 

And colonists, o'er Whom Acestes reigns— 
Ot ‘Trojan blood—and ‘Trojan laws maintains. 
Grant us to hale our fleet upon the shores, 
To search thy woods for beams and cut new oars; 
Our king and allies if the fates restore, 
And grant us Latian homes, our wandering o’er ; 
That we may strive tor italy, again, 
And with tresh vigour mount the Libyan main. 
lt thou be lost, best tather of our race! 
And the deep sea receives thy cold embrace ; 
lt of lulus now no hope remain, 
His promised glory and his tuture reign, 
We may again to Sicily repair, 
To homes prepared, and King Acestes’ care.” 
llioneus thus spoke with dignity unawed, 
Aud ail the ‘Trojans with acclaim applaud. 
‘Then briefly Dido with a modest air: 
“Trojans! dispel your tears, and banish care, 
All danger from my intant realm to ward, 
1 am compelled my confines, thus, to guard. 
Who knows not uf Atneas, and his boy ? 
Who has not heard the tame of ancient Troy? 
Its chiets, their deeds upon the martial car, 
And the sad issues of so long a war? 
We, Carthaginians, bear not hearts of steel, 
Nor is the sun so far, that Tyrians cannot feel. 
Whether Hesperia, and its fertile plains, 
Or Eryx’ contines where Acestes reigns, 
You wish to reach, your preparations made, 
Safe shall you go, with comfort and with aid. 
Preter you in these realms, with me to dwell, 
With equal rights and equal laws? ’tis well; 
Your vessels moor, this rising city share, 
Alike shall Troy and Tyre partake my care. 
And would! your king—the great A®neas, too, 
By the same tempest driven, were here, with you! 
Straightway, my scouts shall visit every shore, 
And Libya, in its length and breadth explore; 
If to some city, he by chance may stray, 
Or in the forests, may have lost his way.” 
/Eneas and his friend these words relieve, 
And, now they burn the investing shroud to cleave. 
Achates, first, the Trojan chief addressed : 


“ What thoughts, O Goddess—born! now fill your breast? 


You see again in safety all restored. 
Your allies landed, and your triremes moored. 


One chief is missing, whom we saw with pain, 
O’erwhelmed and sunk, beneath the stormy main. 
The rest with truth your mother has foretold, 
Advance, and fortune grasp, with courage bold.” 
Scarce had he spoke, the ambient cloud takes flight, 
And stainless ether yields its brightest light. 

On the great chief, revealed, the sunbeams play, 
In form and features, like the God of day ; 

For Venus crowned his head with flowing hair, 
Bestowed bright bloom of youth and graceful air, 
And, (where the pride of manly beauty lies,) 
Breathed the soft passion on his beaming eyes. 
Such beauty as the sculptor’s hands impart 

To polished ivory, in his noble art; 

Or when the marble bust of graceful mould, 

Is cased in fretted work of yellow gold. 

He then the queen in fervent words addressed, 
And with the homage of a grateful breast. 


“T am that chief you kindly seek to save— 


Rescued from tempests, and the Libyan wave. 

O gracious Dido! whose kind heart alone 

Has for the fate of Troy soft pity shown ; 

Who, now, a remnant from our Grecian foes, 

The sport of winds, and waves, and countless woes, 
Forsaken exiles, o’er the world that roam, 

Unite us in thy realms and sacred home ; 

Nor we, with thanks, thy goodness can repay, 

Nor ali our race, that o’er the world now stray. 

If virtuous actions heavenly powers regard, 


If justice ever meets with due reward ; 

May the kind Gods forever bless thy name, 
Anda mind conscious of an honest fame, 

Happy the day that gave thee to the earth! 

The parents blest, that smiled upon thy birth! 
While rivers run, to meet the ocean tide, 

While shadows cross the convex mountain-side, 
While the bright skies the twinkling stars sustain, 
Thy honour, name and praises shall remain— 
Fixed in this heart, wherever I may roam, 

In whatsoever land I find a home.”’ 

This said, with open arms his friends he grasped, 
[lioneus to his right breast be clasped, 

Around Serestus his left arm he placed, 

Then Gyas, Cloanthus, and all embraced. 
Sidonian Dido, at the sight amazed, 

In silent wonder on the hero gazed; 

Then pity kindled up her woman’s breast, 


“What fate, O Goddess-born! what bitter strife, 
Through countless perils thus pursues thy life ? 
What angry power of the heavenly host, 

Has cast thee helpless on this savage coast? 
Art thou ASneas, whom bright Venus bore, 

For famed Anchises on the Phyrgian shore, 
Along those banks the swift Simdis laves, 

With rippling waters and translucent waves? 
Well Il remember, when to Sidon came, 

The youthful Teucer, of distinguished fame ; 

A wandering exile, by his father’s fault, 

With Belus’ aid another realm he sought. 

Rich Cyprus, then, my father Belus swayed, 
And all its cities had in ruin laid. 

Since then, the fall of Troy I’ve known by fame, 
The Argive kings, and thy illustrious name. 
He, though a foe, with praise the Trojans graced, 
And his own lineage to their heroes traced. 
Wherefore, O strangers, tossed by cruel fates, 
A thousand welcomes wait you at our gates, 








A fortune not unlike and hardships tore 
Myself from Tyre, and cast upon this shore; 


And her kind thoughts she, thus, in words expressed : 
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Steeped in misfortunes, by dark crimes oppressed, 
I’ve learned to feel, and succour the distressed.” 
This said, the chief as her own guest she claims, 
And in the temples sacrifice proclaims, 

A welcome aid to their exhausted store, 

She sends his men a present to the shore— 
Twenty fat beeves, a hundred bristling swine, 
Two hundred lambs and ewes, and generous wine. 
Her mansion is with regal splendour graced ; 

In the mid halls the festal boards are placed ; 
Rich tapestries are hung on every side, 

With art embroidered and in purple dyed. 

The massive silver is with sculpture chased, 

The actions of her sires on gold are traced ;— 

A record long of deeds of high renown, 

From sire to son, through ages handed down. 
fEneas, haunted by paternal care, 

In haste Achates sends the news to bear 

To his Ascanius, and to lead him on, 

For all his love is centered in his son. 

He bids him bring rich presents for the Queen, 
From Llium’s ruins saved—of brilliant sheen; 

A mantle large, the shoulders to o’erspread. 
With figures wrought and stiff with golden thread, 
Also a veil, acanthus bordered all o’er, 

Which once with grace the Argive Helen wore; 
And trom Mycene and her home had brought 
When Pergamus, and lawless love she sought; 
The wondrous gift her mother Leda wrought. 

A sceptre, too, that Llidne bore, 

Priain’s first daughter, on the Thracian shore, 

A necklace, strung with brilliants, hanging down, 
And, spangied o’er with gems, a golden crown. 
Well pleased, Achates on his errand speeds, 

And to the ships with eager haste proceeds. 

But Cytheréa on new schemes resolves, 

And in her bosom wily arts revolves : 


How Cupid changed in figures and in face, 
Should as Ascanius come, with all his grace ; 
Inflame the Queen with gilts and soft desire, 
And in her bones involve consuming fire . 
‘The treacherous Tyrians fill her with affright, 
And Juno’s bate; her cares return with night. 
Wheretore, the winged Cupid she caressed, 
And in solt words the wily boy addressed : 
“My son! my strength! in whom my power lies, 
You—who, alone, the arms of Jove despise ; 
On thee tor aid and retuge Venus calls, 

And at thy knees, thy suppliant mother falls. 
‘Too well you know, by Juno’s cruel hate, 
Your brother has endured all ills of fate ; 
And though you could not, then, afford relief, 
You felt my woes, and sorrowed in my grief. 
Pheenician Dido holds him in her train, 

Her words of blandishment the chief detain. 

1 dread dark Juno’s hospitable guise, 

Who on this crisis looks with watchful eyes. 
For this, 1 wish to charm the royal dame, 
And steep her senses in thy subtle flame, 

So that her passion may e’en Gods defy, 
And she may love my son as well as I. 

List to the plan by which I now propose 

My object to effect, and thwart my foes. 

The royal youth—the chief of all my cares, 
At his fond father’s summons, now prepares 
To the Sidonian city to repair, 

And costly presents from the ships to bear. 
Him I intend to Jull in tranquil sleep, 
And on Idalium or Cythera keep, 
In sweet repose within my sacred fane, 
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Lest he may know my schemes, or intervene. 
Wear thou his aspect for a single night, 

And look a boy, and feel a boy’s delight ; 

So that when Dido doth thy form entwine, 
Amid the joys of royal feasts and wine ; 
When she shall take thee in her soft embrace, 
And print sweet kisses on thy smiling face, 
Each smile the subtle passion may inspire, 
And light within her heart a hidden fire.” 


Obedience and respect upon her orders wait ; 
He drops his wings, affects a royal state, 
And moves, rejoicing in Liilus’ gait. 
Now, through Ascanius’ members balmy sleep, 
Venus infuses, quiet, soft and deep. 
Then, in her bosom takes to cool alcoves 
Amid her own Idalium’s lofty groves, 
Where on sweet-scented flowers of marjoram laid, 
He breathes its perfumes and enjoys its shade. 
In strict obedience to his mother’s will, 
Cupid proceeds her orders to fulfil. 
He bore the royal gifts with boyish pride, 
And walked with pleasure by his Trojan guide. 
When he arrived, the Queen in royul state, 
On couch of gold and brilliant cushions sate. 
Next, King Aéneas, and his Trojan train, 
On purple beds their weary limbs sustain, 
Servants, in baskets, bread pile upon high, 
And napkins soft and water some supply. 
Within were fifty maids, whose special care, 
The banquet to arrange and all prepare ; 
The household Gods with incense to adore, 
And due libations on their altars pour. 
A hundred maidens, in life’s loveliest stage, 
A hundred blooming youths of equal age, 
The luscious banquet on the table place, 
And serve the mellow wine with native grace. 
The joyous halls the Tyrians likewise throng, 
And on rich couches lie midst mirth and song. 
fEnceas’ splendid presents they admire, 
The feigned Lilus, and his eyes of fire, 
And of his flattering words they never tire. 
The mantle, too, with tissue fine of gold, 
And the rich veil, with wonder they behold, 
But, most of all, the hapless Dido’s gaze 
Her ravished soul and wounded breast betrays. 
In her unsated heart, foredoomed to pain, 
The boy and gifts an equal interest gain, 
She looks and burns, and burning, looks again. 
When round A‘neas’ neck the wily boy 
Had hung, and filled him with paternal joy, 
He seeks the Queen; her eyes, without control, 
Bewildered gaze, and fill with flame her soul, 
Oft, too, she pressed him to her glowing heart, 
Nor knew the God, nor saw his fatal dart. 
But he, still mindful of his mother’s prayer, 
With constant diligence and earnest care, 
From her unconscious mind Sichueus drives, 
Again to fire her heart insensate strives. 
Soon as the feast is o’er, the tables clear, 


They wreathe the bowls, and fill with sparkling cheer. 


A joyous tumult shakes the palace walls, 
And wit and laughter fill the spacious halls. 
Clear-burning lamps from golden ceilings, play, 
And blazing torches turn the night to day. 

A heavy goblet formed of gems and gold, 

Which her great ancestors had used, of old, 

The queen demands, and fills with generous wine, 
While in expectant silence all recline : 

“ All powerful Jove! (for well have mankind said, 
That thou hast laws for social duties made,) 
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Grant that this day may bring my Tyrians joy, 
And glad the hearts of these my guests from Troy ; 
May future ages welcome its return, 

And feast, and dance, and grateful incense burn! 
May Juno bless, and Bacchus glad the day, 

And you, O Tyrians! join in mirth and play! 

She said. and having due libation made, 

Upon the rim her lips she lightly laid, 

Then turned to Bitias, smiled, and begged his aid. 
He without breathing. and with eager soul 

Quatied the deep draught, and drained the foaming bowl. 
The other chiettains follow in their turn, 

Glow with the wine, and with fresh ardour burn, 
His golden lyre lopas, long-haired, brought, 

And tuned to song what mighty Atlas taught. 

He sings the sun’s eclipse, the wandering moon, 
Of man and flocks, of rain and fire—all known. 
Arcturu’s storms; the Hyad weeping train; 

The twin Triones, with Boétes wain. 

Why winter suns to ocean haste their flight, 

And what delays the summer’s grateful night. 

The well-pleased Tyrians cheer him without pause, 
The Trojans follow in the just applause. 

In varied converse, with her honoured guest, 
Unhappy Dido, too, desires no rest, 

Aud streams o1 love are welling in her breast. 
Questions she asked about King Priam’s fate, 

And Hector’s death outside the Scan gate ; 

Now, in what arms Aurora’s hero came, 

Tydides’ steeds, and great Achilles’ fame : 

“Nay, come, my noble guest! I pray relate 

The Grecian wiles; thy triends, their fall and fate ; 
Thy own adventures, too, in full explain, 

For seven long summers, in successive strain, 

Have seen thee wandering o’er the boisterous main. 





THE SELDENS OF SHERWOOD. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I pray thee cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into my ears as profitless 
As water in a seive.—Shakspeare. 


The next morning as Margaret was sitting 
alone in the breakfast parlor, she was aroused 
from a fit of meditation, by a tap on the shoul- 
der, and a friendly greeting from Charlotte Dav- 
enport. 

“Well, I must let Arthur know that I have 
found you in a brown study at last. He says 
you are never guilty of such a thing—that you 
always think to some purpose, and know what 
you are thinking of, and have your eyes about 
you.” 

“T must acknowledge that you have stolen a 
march upon me, though I do not admit that I 
was engaged in a brown study. as my thoughts 
were of a very connected character.” 

“Connected tov with Augustus Vernon, I am 
pretty sure. Now I came over chiefly to tell you 
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the good news, that he has actually decamped, 
bag and baggage, and I trust it will be long be- 
fore he shows his pretty face at Davenport Lodge 
again.” 

This was better news than Margaret had hoped 
for, and she exclaimed in an accent of delighted 
astonishment—* Actually gone back to Philadel- 
phia. Are you sure that he is really gone?” 

“Perfectly sure. He took our carriage, a 
wagon and cart to convey himself, his servant 
and his baggage the first stage of their journey. 
He gave us as much trouble as possible to the 
last minute; and I don’t believe he felt even the 
slightest emotion of thankfulness for all our ex- 
ertions, and parted from us with the most per- 
fect indifference. I cannot say, however, I re- 
turned his indifference, for | felt real delight when 
I saw the carriage-door close upon him, and it 
was all [ could do to compose my countenance 
to a decent gravity. Lewis, pvor fellow, was 
even more pleased than myself, but he knew bet- 
ter how to disguise his feelings. I believe prep- 
arations for speeding the parting guest were 
never made with more alacrity.” 

‘Did he allege no reason for his sudden de- 
parture? Did he send us no message !” 

* Not even his respects; and when I reminded 
him of the omission, he said, with his afiected 
lisp, ‘I have no great reason for gratitude to the 
ladies who are now at Sherwood: they probably 
would not care for my remembrances; and to 
say the truth, they excite very little interest in 
my mind. Elderly ladies and plain ladies are 
equally uninteresting. 1 don’t know whats the 
use of being young, if one can't be pretty.’ I 
would not tell any other girl but you, Margaret, a 
speech of this sort; but | know you cannot be 
mortified by such remarks, especially as they 
were evidently made from spite.” 

“You are right iu thinking they would not 
mortify me: but you have not told me what rea- 
son he assigned for his sudden departure.” 

** He found a letter at Davenport Lodge, which 
he said determined him to return to Philadelphia 
immediately. He affected great mystery about 
it, but Lewis and I believe that his vanity was 
mortified by some failure im his visit to * The 
Rectory ;’ for I am quite convinced that he has 
had some communication with Virginia. In- 
deed, he dropped a hint or two, from which he 
evidently wished us to infer, that he had no rea- 
son to doubt that he possessed Virginia's heart ; 
but Lewis intimated so decidedly that he would 
permit ne insinuations of this sort, that he ea- 
deavored to qualify and retract what he had said. 
Depend upon it though, this is the impression 
that he will endeavor to convey to all who will 
listen to him.” 

“He is quite dishonorable enough for any 
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thing,” said Margaret, coloring with indignation, | appeared to retain a kindness forhim. She felt 
“but luckily he is gone, and can do no further | sure upon reflection, however, that Charlotte had 
harm.” too much prudence and worldly wisdom to be 

* T hope not, but you have no idea how mali-|led away by sentiment in an affair of this kind, 
cious he is. He hates Gerald Devereux with all | especially as her feelings had never been of a 
his heart. By-the-bye, talking of Gerald Dever- | deep or impetuous character. Mr. Sinclair then 
eux, reminds me how much [ was mistaken in| was out of the question. Next upon the list, Mar- 
supposing he was in love with Virginia. Lewis| garet thought of Mr. Turner, an old bachelor of 
laughed at the idea; this piqued me to prove that independent fortune, and possessing more than 
I was in the right, by repeating to him the con- | an usual share of bachelor peculiarities, who had 
versation I once repeated to you, which I over- | at least the merit of constancy, for he bad com- 
heard between Augustus Vernon and Gerald|menced making love to Charlotte when she was 
Devereux, after making him promise never to | sixteen, and had never ceased to make an an- 
breathe it to a human being ; but he said that he | nual demonstration of attachment since that pe- 
interpreted what | heard very differently: and | riod. This annual demonstration did not always 
now, I know for once in your life you will ac-| attain its complete development in the form of a 
knowledge you are surprised, when I tell you|declaration, but then it was only repressed by 
Lewis says that he is confirmed in the suspicions | the unusual coldness Charlotte found it neces- 
he had before entertained, that he loves you.” | sary to assume on these occasions. There was 

Margaret was not so very much surprised as | something, however, so ridiculous and unprepos- 
Charlotte had expected, but she could not an- | sessing about this gentleman, and Charlotte had 
swer with exactly as much composure as she | always seemed to find his attentions so disagree- 
wished todo. “There is nothing,” she said, * in| able, that Margaret thought it quite as impossi- 
which people are apter to be mistaken, than in | ble that Charlotte should have any intention of 
their conjectures about love affairs, and it is quite | marrying him as Mr. Sinclair. She could think of 
as probable that Lewis is mistaken in his suppo- | no other admirer on Charlotte's list, and the only 
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sitions as that you were; indeed greatly more | other surmise that darted through her brain, she 
80, as nov one could be more perfectly aware than | Was fearful of expressing, lest it might be offen- 
I am, that there is an immeasurable difference | sive to Charlotte ; indeed. she rather blamed her- 


between Virginia and myself in loveability.” 
* As it respects beauty, certainly I never saw 


self for the random thought. 
‘Indeed, I cannot guess, Charlotte, to what 


any one who could compare with Virginia; but) you allude: I can hardly think you have a new 
then, fortunately there are all sorts of tastes in| admirer without my having the penetration to 


the world: some are taken by agreeable man-| discover it. 


You have made no new acquaint- 


ners; others by talents, and sprightliness,—-and I | ance lately.” 


have known one or two that were smitten with 
goodness; but that [am aware is very uncommon. 





Charlotte blushed a little, and looked a little 
‘foolish. ‘No new acquaintance of course, but 


Love is a strange thing, Margaret, you may de-| old acquaintances sometimes take notions in 


pend upon it. 
would surprise you.” 
Margaret was much relieved to find that Char- 


lotte’s thoughts had taken this direction, as she | fastidious. 


i could tell you some things that, their heads, of which we could scarcely form an 


‘idea; and I begin to think, Margaret, if one in- 
tends ever to marry, it is not worth while to be 
It is impossible to have every thing 


was sure now she had some communication! as we should choose—and after a woman is five 


to make with regard to herself, and she replied 


quickly—* Well, you know I am your confidante | notions, and think of settling in life. 


| . . . . . . . 
or six and twenty, it is time to put aside girlish 


Don't you 


of old, Charlotte—you may trust me safely with | think so?” 


any thing.” 
* Yes, [ know that,” said Charlotte, with a half- 
bashful air, “ but in this case, I want you to ex- 


ert your powers of divination, and let me see if 
you can form any guess as to what I have to tell) girlish notion. 


you.” 

Margaret hastily ran over in her mind the his- 
tory of all Charlotte's love affairs from Alpha to 
Omega. 
whom Charlotte had a strong and early penchant, 
but the affair had been nipped in the bud by the 
disapprobation of her relatives and by his own 
dissipated habits, though Charlotte had always 


“I see no necessity for it, unless we think it 
would contribute to our happivess, unless we are 
really attached to some one.” 

* But. Margaret, that is exactly what I call a 
Everybody naturally wishes to 
be somebody in the world; and, besides, who 
would like to be called au old maid? Just re- 
member Aunt Barbara—the very recollection of 


She thought first of Mr. Sinclair, for| her would be almost enough to induce me to 


marry Mr. Turner, if I had no other resource.” 

«| have seen married women quite as ridicu- 
lous as Aunt Barbara, though in a different way. 
Think of Mrs. Moffat, for instance—the ridicu- 
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Jous pretensions she makes for her children—the 
manner in which she is continually obtruding all 
her family arrangements on the attention of every 
one who will listen to her-—Mr. Moffat's sayings 
and doings, particularly when they show his high 
opinion of Mrs. Moffat of Poplar Grove, as she 
always calls herself.” 

* Yes,” said Charlotte, laughing at the recol- 
lection, “ that is all very true, I admit; and also 
that there is an abominable sort of family con- 
ceit and self-importance about some married wo- 
men, which you don't see in single women. But 
then they have solid consolations, too—she is 
Mrs. Moffat of Poplar Grove, gives good din- 
ners, which secures her a certain degree of at- 
tention and respect in society; and Mr. Moffat 
admires her: and as her children marry, her in- 
fluence will strengthen, and she will at least be 
somebody.” 

‘But you do not seem to consider what it is 
to be yoked forever to a man you do not love ; 
you forget that his sorrows and joys must be yours, 
or you must pretend they are,—that all his rela- 
tives must be received as your own, however dis- 
agreeable they may be,—that your own will, 
however reasonable, must always submit when 
it comes in collision with his: you do not take 
into consideration other drawbacks which only 
love can render endurable. habitual obedieuce in 
the merest trifles, complete pecuniary depen- 
dence, and to crown all, the never-ending, still- 
beginning round of family duties which devolve 
on the mistress of a household, especially of a 
Virginia household.” 

“ What a frightful picture of matrimony,” said | 
Charlotte ; “yet you think love might make all | 
this very endurable.” 

“Yes, if that love were fixed on an object 
worthy of it.” 

“Oh, as to that, the objects worthy of devoted 
love are so few, that common mortals could not 
presume to aspire to obtain them. And then, as 
I am so far from being perfect myself, I have no 
right to expect perfection in another. Esteem, 
solid regard, many of the best and happiest mar- 
ried women I have ever known, pronounce to be 
sufficient for happiness.” 

“This is certainly a matter in which no one 
can judge but yourself; yet tell me, Charlotte, 
of whom you are thinking. and I shall know bet- 
ter how to form an opinion upon the subject.” 

* To tell the truth, | have gone almost too far 
to recede: what say you to Mr. Wilson?” and 
Charlotte averted her face. which was crimsoned 
over, for she could not but remember how often 
she had deprecated the idea of marrying a wid- 
ower, and wished all manner of punishments to 
alight on Mr. Wilson's head, for his evident in- 


as his wife had been an intimate friend of ber 
own. 

Margaret's countenance expressed the most 
genuine surprise and concern, but she only said, 
* Are you then engaged to him, Charlotte ?”’ 


“Why yes—no—yes, I dare say that I am en- 
gaged, though I mizht perhaps find a loop-hole 
to creep out at; but don’t look so surprised and 
shocked, Margaret. It is true, I once disappro- 
ved of second marriages, but it was a notion 
taken from books, J believe, and you may de- 
pend upon it, the world generally thinks rightly 
in the common affairs of life. Second marria- 
ges are certainly not forbidden by Scripture.” 

“ Certainly not, nor do I condemn them in all 
cases; but surely they are generally attended 
with a double portion of the trials that belong to 
other marriages, and it would require a stronger 
attachment than is usual in such cases. to enable 
a woman to do her duties cheerfully as a step- 
mother and a second wife.” 

“On the contrary. as the woman dispenses 
with romantic attachment, first love, and all that 
sort of thing, I don’t think her hushand would 
have any right to expect any thing more than a 
rational attachment.” 

* Well, I don’t know what degree of regard 
you would denominate a rational altachment, but 
I thivk a very high degree of affection, confi- 
dence, esteem, and even fancy would be neces- 
sary to carry one happily through all the disa- 
greeable circumstances that await a second wife. 
In the first place, Charlotte, have you ever re- 
flected on the first children? You are not natu- 


‘rally fond of children.” 


‘No, that is very true, but then the idea that 
they were placed under my care, that I stood to 
them in the place of a mother, would give me a 
sense of duty and responsibility, and a feeling of 
kindness too, which would enable me to become 
a pattern step-mother.”’ 

“If you should never have children of your 
own, Charlotte, this might be; but even then, 
you would have mauy trials: the Duulops area 
numerous connection—they live near Mr. Wil- 
son, and old Mrs. Dunlop would of course be a 
watchful and jealous observer of your conduct to 
her grand-children, and be naturally disposed to 
blame you, even when your intentions were 
good, and it is more probable that she would not 
conceal her disapprobation of your conduct, or 
her prejudices towards you from the children. 
Jessie, tuo. has been sadly humored, and it would 
be very difficult to manage her. But your task 
might be tolerable should you have no second 
family. In this case, it would be almost impos- 
sible to observe strict impartiality, in conduct 





tention of perpetrating matrimony a second time, 


even, while the outward conduct and the inward 
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feelings would be always at war, to say nothing 
of’— 

“Heavens, Margaret, you positively frighten 
me: if we were to weigh every possible disa- 
greeable circumstance that might oceur, I am 
certain that twenty marriages would not take 
place in a hundred years. One must leap in the 
dark in these cases.” 

“Or be left alone on the shore in safety, which 
would be better than plunging headlong in a 
gulf.” 

“I am not sure of that; now, to talk rationally, 
Margaret. a woman who determines to remain 
single must be uncommonly something or other; 
uncommonly rich, uncommonly good, uncom- 
monly sensible, or uncommonly beautiful, to 
prove to the world that she might have married 
if she had pleased. But Iam uncommonly noth- 
ing, unless it may be uncommonly eommon-place. 
After a few years, I shall be old Miss Charlotte 
Davenport, with no particular place in the world 
to fill—not even of much consequence to my 
mother, should she be living so long, for she loves 
Lewis a thousand times better than she loves me ; 
and if he should marry and have a family, she 
would be wholly engrossed with them. Depend 
upon it. Margaret, I have weighed the matter 
well, and have come to a prudent decision.” 

“It appears to me, that you view the matter 
in a very mistaken manner. As to the necessity 
that every single woman should be ‘ uncommon- 
ly something.’ if you do your duty well, in which, 
observe. I include the cultivation of all your pow- 
ers, as far as in you lies, you will be sufficiently 
uncommon, not only to command the respect, 
but to win the affections of those with whom you 
are brought in contact. But are you quite sure 





an ordinary share of pride, do not talk of their 
matrimonial grievances unless they are perfectly 
insupportable. But there are many grades of 
misery short of that; and I should he very sorry, 
Charlotte, to see you contract a marriage, cer- 
tainly without love on your side, and plunge at 
once from all the ease and indulgence of a happy 
home, into the cares and burdens of a family, 
without gradually becoming accustomed toit, and 
without possessing the natural affection which 
lightens such duties to a mother.” 

* Well, Margaret, [thank you for your advice, 
and it certainly does somewhat discourage me, 
though I cannot say it has changed my mind. I 
will, however, promise you not to take any de- 
cisive steps in the matter for two or three days 
longer: and F have an idea that should I discard 
Mr. Wilson, he will give you an opportunity of 
testing your principles, for I believe you would 
be his second choice.”” Charlotte smiled, as she 
said these words in a playful tone, but she fixed 
her eyes with a searching glance on Margaret's 
face. 

All was clear and open there as noonday. Mar- 
garet met her glance without the slightest change 
of expression, and answered without the least 
hesitation or embarrassment. “I could almost 
wish he would give me such an opportunity, as 
I should not fear wounding his affections—and 
I should like to prove to you, Charlotte, how 
much in earnest I am.” 

Charlotte smiled again. and this time the smile 
was genuine; for the openness of Margaret's 
look, and the frankness of her tone, had com- 
pletely dispelled all dawning suspicions as to the 
nature of her motives. * At all events,” she said, 
“you must admit Mr. Wilson to be a highly res- 


that Mr. Wilson’s affection will be of a very high | peetable man, with very good property, of good 
and exclusive character for you? Remember, | family, and that he has a very good, at least quite a 


he has addressed two girls, besides yourself, since 
Mary’s death.” 

Charlotte colored, though she tried to laugh; 
and Margaret’s quick ear detected something of 
vexation in her tone as she replied: “ That is 
true enough, but then he says, if he had enter- 
tained the least hope of succeeding with me, he 
should never have paid his addresses to any one 
else, and is now rejoiced that the other ladies 
discarded him. All these notions of first, second. 
or even third love are taken from books, Marga- 
ret; the fact is, when a man is unmarried, he has 
always a general notion of marrying, and per- 
haps thinks of twenty or thirty before he really 
does marry. But when once he is married, he 
loves his wife just as well as if she had been his 
first love, as it is called, or at all events, he loves 
her well enough for them to get on comfortably 
together.” 


“Prudent married people, or those who have 





good understanding.” 

“Yes, I admitall these things, and that he is kind 
in essential matters in his domestic relations, but 
you know he exacts implicit obedience in a thou- 
sand little things, which are generally consider- 
ed as belonging entirely to a lady's province, and 
the sort of minute government he exercises in his 
family would be very vexatious and troublesome 
to most women—particularly so to you, Char- 
lotte ; it must be exceedingly irksome to be under 
the dominion of one of those microscopic minds. 
You mustremember that notwithstanding Mary's 
gentleness and placidity, she was often evidently 
worried at Mr. Wilson’s requirements.” 

“Yes, I recollect that perfectly,” said Char- 
lotte, with a half-sigh, * but that was chiefly be- 
cause poor Mary did not know how to manage 
him; I have always had a turn for having my 
own way, and [ shall take a very different stand ; 
that is, if I should determine to marry him: in 
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that case, you will see that I shall govern in my 
own department.” 

“At all events, remember your promise of 
waiting three days, Charlotte, before you do any 
thing decisive; or a week—could you not?” 

« Yes, a week, and would gladly wait still lon- 
ger, but Mr. Wilson despises indecision so much, 
I am afraid to prolong the term, lest he should 
think I am trifling with him.” 


“Suppose the worst comes to the worst, and | 


this affair should be broken off, you are still young, 
and if it is necessary to make a match of con- 
venience, why not defer the evil day ?” 

“One might think it was Virginia talking ;— 
things do not happen in this world just to suit 
us; we must seize opportunities, or they slip by 
us forever. It is scarcely probable that I shall 
become more attractive, and Mr. Wilson is the 
best offer I have ever had, or am likely to have. 
Poor Sinclair’—here Charlotte slightly averted 
her face—*is out of the question ; he will never 
reform; it was great folly in me ever to have 
thought of him. But good by, Margaret,” she 
added, kissing her cheek, “I promised not to 
stay more than half an hour, as [ expect com- 
pany this morning, and remember whatever I 
determine upon, I shall never love you the less 
for your advice.” 

“JT hope not, or rather I wish you may not; 
for I know the risk of giving advice in these 
cases; but I am too much attached to you not to 
be willing to hazard this in an affair in which 
your happiness is so deeply concerned.” Mar- 
garet said this so kindly, and yet so gravely, that 
Charlotte’s countenance, despite her efforts to 
appear unconcerned, was overcast. 

“Indeed, indeed, I will not love you less. I 
understand your motives, and I can bear the truth 
when it is said in kindness ;’’ and Charlotte, kiss- 
ing her again, and pressing her hand affection- 
ately, rose to go. As she left the room, she said 
that Lewis would meet her and walk home with 
her, and appeared to wish to decline Margaret's 
offer of accompanying her a part of the way. 

Margaret thinking it well to afford her a little 
time for solitary reflection, did not press the offer, 
but: looked thoughtfully after Charlotte, as she 
withdrew, pondering on the various ways which 
women take to make themselves unhappy, and 
reflecting too with concern on the probable change 
in the relations which had always subsisted be- 
tween Charlotte and herself. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


He loved—as many a lay can tell, 
Preserved in Stanmon’s lonely dell ; 
For his was minstrel’s skill, he taught 
The art unteachable—untaught ; 

He loved—his soul did nature frame 














For love, and fancy nursed the flame; 

Vainly he loved—for seldom swain 

Of such soft mould is loved again ; 

Silent he loved—in every gaze 

Was passion, friendship in his phrase.—Scoét. 


Nothing could have appeared more natural or 
probable than that Edith Fitzgerald uniting so 
many advantages of beauty, wealth and talent, 
should attract many admirers to do homage to 
her charms, and suitors who would seek to 
carry off such a prize; yet in truth, the very 
superiority of her attractions, served rather to 
repel than to attract most of the gentlemen 
who came within the sphere of her influence. 
Though there was no offensive assumption about 
Edith, nature had placed a queenly stamp upon 
her brow, and her whole air and manner showed 
so plainly the elevation of her views and expec- 
tations, and marked so distinctly not only an in- 
difference, but almost an aversion to the lover-like 
assiduities of those who had veutured to mani- 
fest any intention of winning her hand, that few 
were willing to expose themselves to the very 
probable chances of mortification and defeat. 
Moreover, Edith was sometimes accused of 
making satirical speeches, and the very phrase 
is extremely terrific to most gentlemen; they have 
an undefined horror of a lady’s satire, and the 
more so, that they have no weapons to repel it. 
Against feminine ridicule, pistols and swords are 
unavailing. A gentleman would feel himself de- 
graded by a word or act of positive rudeness to- 
wards a lady, and for a warfare of light skirmish- 
ing raillery, it would be as hopeless for a man to 
enter the lists with a quick witted woman, as for 
the heavy armed warrior of old to repel the Par- 
thian darts with a broad-sword. No one could 
be more exempt from ill nature than Edith. but 
she had a very quick sense of the ridiculous, a 
contempt for meanness, and a dislike, and indeed 
intolerance of affectation, which often led her to 
give too free scope to her powers of raillery and 
satire. In this way, she had already ereated ill 
wishers, and even enemies, but there were others 
who almost worshipped her; the bashfui, the neg- 
lected, the oppressed were always cared for by 
Edith, and none knew better than herself, how 
to exalt the depressed and diffident in their own 
estimation, or how to lower the arrogant and 
presuming, or to ridicule thatsort of affectation, 
which is plainly the offspring of self-conceit. 

One of the sincerest of Edith’s admirers, the 
most devoted of her lovers, was one whom 
Edith ranked only with her friends. She had 
never thought of the possibility of his viewing 
herinany otherlight. Henry Grattan, for this was 
his name, who offered to Edith the devoted but 
unsuspected homage of the most ardent and dis- 
interested love, was the only son of a widowed 
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mother, Mrs. Grattan, the lady to whom we once 
before adverted as an old acquaintance and inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Mrs. Grattan had been a near neighbor of Mr. 
Fitzgerald during the first years of Edith’'s 
childhood, and Henry and Edith, who were nearly 
the same age, had heen playmates and compan- 
ions from theirinfancy. Eventhen, thespirit and 
decision of Edith’s character, and her strength 
of will, exercised a fearful influence over Henry, 
who was less endowed with these qualities than 
herself. His sensibilities, indeed, had been too 
much fostered, and his imagination too much ex- 
cited, by the care of a widowed mother, who 
devoted herself to him, with a feverish anxiety, 
which in some respects, defeated many of the 
ends she wished to attain. Henry’s bodily or- 


was couscious though not vain of superior en- 
dowments, but simply because it seemed so natu- 
ral, that Henry should feel for her the same sort of 
affection thatshe didforhim. She often called Ge- 
rald and Henry herbrothers, and it wasso undispu- 
ted a fact that Gerald had never entertained for her 
any other than a fraternal affection, that Edith 
thought it but natural, that the same sort of in- 
timacy should be attended with similar feelings 
in Henry’s case. Indeed she had never specula- 
ted on the subject at all, but had arrived ata set- 
tled conviction without any process of reasoning. 

Henry Grattan guarded the secret of his heart 
with jealous care; he was cautious that neither 
look nor word should betray to any observer his 
devoted love for Edith. There was one eye, 


however, which watched all his proceedings, and 











ganization was delicate, and when he was con- | every minute indication of his feelings with too 
fined within doors from slight indisposition, which much affectionate anxiety, not to discover his 
frequently occurred, Edith was often allowed to’ passion. Mrs. Grattan flattered herself too, that 
visit him, and would beguile the tedious hours of Edith reciprocated Henry's attachment, but as 
the sick child by her inventive faculties. She she was not quite satisfied that this was the case, 
could always think of something to amuse him, ‘or even if it were so, whether Edith was con- 
sometimes she would tell him a story out of her scious of the nature of her own sentiments, she 
head, as Henry and herself styled the faculty of feared any premature hint on the subject, mean- 
invention, or to show him pictures, or sing asong, | while, she spared no pains to foster the affection, 
or play Jack Straws, or Fox and Geese. which she hoped existed. In doing so, Mrs. 
When these children were about ten years old, | Grattan did not feel that she committed any im- 
they were separated, by Mrs. Grattan’s removal | plied breach of trust towards her old friend Mr. 
to the neighborhood in which she now resided, | Fitzgerald, as she knew him to be eminently dis- 
in consequence of an invitation from an old |interested and high-minded in pecuniary affairs, 
bachelor uncle to live with him, and a promise of | and she could imagine no other point. save being 
educating Henry, should she consent to do so. moderately endowed with this world’s goods, in 
This offer was not to be refused, as Mrs. Grat-| which Henry could be considered as inferior to 
tan’s meavs were very limited, and it was the any lady in the land. 
first wish of her heart to give Henry the hest ed- Even real friendship, however unmixed with 
ucation the country could afford. Accordingly, any feeling of love, cannot long subsist between 
with much regret and many tears, she parted young men and women. without giving rise to 
from the Fitzgeralds, but Henry always remem- misinterpretation from many common observers, 
bered Edith with fundness and gratitude, though | and notwithstan ting Henry’s guarded conduct, 
they did not meet again, until after Mr. Fitzger-| and Edith’s total innocence, speculations were 
ald’s departure for Ireland. beginning to arise as to the nature of their feel- 
The very sight of Henry Grattan recalled to ‘ings, and Edith’s frequent visits to Mrs. Grattan’s 
Edith’s mind delightful remembrances of home, began to be talked of as rather unfeminine and 
of her father, of the golden hours of childhood imprudent. These whispered suggestions had 
they had spent together, and nothing could have not yet reached Edith’s ear, and had they done 
been more charming or attractive, especially to ‘80, unless a suspicion of their truth had crossed 
Henry Grattan, naturally timid, proud and jeal- | hsrown mind, she would have had no need to resort 
ous, than the cordiality of Edith’smanner. She to Princess Parizade’s expedient of stuffing her 
too, who was so evidently indifferent to most of |ears with cotton, that she might not heed the 
those by whom she was surrounded, had always | voices that clamored around her, for she would 
a smile and a kind word for him, and Henry, from | have been fortified sufficiently by indifference and 
a pardonable delusion, doubted as to the nature |contempt for what she considered idle gossip. 
of her sentiments, and hoped they were some-| Edith followed the dictates of her own judgment 
what similar to his own. and inclination completely in her conduct; Mr. 
Thus Edith unwittingly fed the flame in Henry | Travers did not consider any interference with 
Grattan’s heart; she had not the slightest idea|her actions as falling under his department, and 
of the real nature of his sentiments, and this not| his mind intent on other affairs, was little prone 
from any unusual degree of humility, for Edith! to speculate on female proprieties; Mrs. Travers 
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influenced nobody but her cook, and was not in- 
clined to blame any one; Juliana was little likely 
to observe any symptoms of attachment that were 
not very apparent, or to think much about rules 
of decorum, and Anna Maria, the only member 
of the family, whose suspicions were awakened 
about Henry Grattan, or who had ever thought 
that Edith’s frequent visits to his mother might 
expose her to censure, had reasons of her own for 
preserving a strict silence on the subject. 

Anna Maria fancied herself desperately in love 
with Charles Selden; at all events, it was cer- 
tainly the first wish of her heart, that he should 
offer his hand to her, and though the strictest 
watchfulness had detected nothing in his conduct, 


had refined literary tastes, much native genius 
and sensibility, with a gentleness of manner, 
which would have been peculiarly pleasing to 
many ladies,—was not the sort of person Charles 
thought it probable Edith could love ; her natu- 
ral pride and elevation of character, would re- 
quire some one of loftier and more decided 
mind, to awaken such a sentiment within her 
heart. 

It happened one evening when Charles was at 
Travers Lodge, that an incident occurred, which 
awakened some suspicion in his mind, as to the 
nature of Edith’s feelings towards Henry Grat- 
tan. After a pause in conversation, a sudden 
impulse of mischief seemed to actuate Juliana, 





that could lead her to suppose he loved Edith 
Fitzgerald, a vague and uneasy suspicion on this | 
subject had occasionally crossed her mind. The) | 


and starting suddenly from her seat, she went to 
a table on which Edith’s port-folio was lying, and 
declared she must search it for a copy of verses, 


very idea of such a possibility had greatly changed | of which she had caught a glimpse, in Henry 


her feelings towards Edith, and she thought it 
very fortunate that she should continue her habits 
of intimacy with the Grattans, as it would either 
end in producing a general impression that a ma- 
tual attachmeut subsisted between Henry Grattan 


Grattan’s hand-writing. 

Edith’s whole neck and brow were immedi- 
ately suffused with a deep crimson glow, and she 
sprang forward to prevent Juliana’s putting her 
design into execution, with far more agitation than 





and herself, or that she was acting the part of a 
heartless coquette. 
rive at either of these conclusions, it would be 
quite sufficient to crush an incipient partiality 
for Edith in the bud, if any such existed in his 
bosom. 

Resolved as to the line of conduct which was 
most politic to pursue, Anna Maria spared no 
opportunity of mentioning in Charles’ presence 
any little circumstances tending to show Edith’s 
fondness for the Grattans, or of directing his at- 
tention towards the frequency of their intercourse ; 
this was always done, however, apparently iu the 
most natural and casual mauuer, fur Anna Maria 
was not deficient in art. It needed but a hint to 
direct Charles’ observation to Henry Grattan, 
and he soon became quite convinced that his af- 
fections were deeply engaged, though he felt al- 
most equally certain, that Edith’s sentiments to- 
wards him were only those of friendship. He 
had formed too just an estimate of Edith’s char- 
acter, not to perceive that she had too much 
pride, and too little vanity, to be capable of co- 
quetry ; was she then unconscious of an attach- 
ment, the symptoms of which became so apparent 
to him, assoon as his attention was called towards 
it?’ A thought sometimes crossed his mind, that 
it was just within the verge of possibility, that 
the attachment might be reciprocal, but when- 
ever he saw Edith and Henry together, the 
easy frankness and kindness of her manner to- 
wards him, almost convinced him that this could 
not be the case. Henry Grattan too, though 
possessing many attractions,—for if not striking 
he was extremely prepossessing in appearance, 


Should Charles Selden ar- | 


Charles had ever seen her eviuce before, saying, 
“Indeed Juliana, I must beg you will not be so 
childish.” 

**You would soon see of what degree of child- 
ishness I am capable, were it not that the port- 
folio is unfortunately locked; come, show the 
verses tous with a good grace, or you don’t know 
what suspicious you may excite, especially as 
| you always say you hate /ittle mysteries.” 

t.dith perceived immediately that it was equal- 
ly foolish and hopeless, to attempt by any re- 
monstrance or appearance of vexation to turn Ju- 
liana from any mischievous project in which she 
wasengaged, or to divert her discourse, and though 
she was uncomfortably conscious of having be- 
trayed an emotion quite disproportionate to the 
apparent cause, she could not at once so far re- 
gain her self-possession as to parry Juliana’s at- 
tack with playful raillery. so she said with a 
‘gravity, which she felt to be far more than the 
occasion demanded : “ Indeed, Juliana, I cannot 
gratify such idle curiosity.” 

“You do not deny that there is acopy of Mr. 
Grattan’s verses in the port-folio !” 

“I deny nothing, and affirm nothing,” said 
Edith smiling and recovering her former manner, 
for she had now time to recollect that it was im- 
possible that the contents of the port-folio could 
be discovered without her consent, and the fear 
of any misinterpretation of her feelings with re- 
gard to Henry Grattan had never occurred to 
her mind. 

“ Fie, fie, my dear, don’t teaze your cousin,” 
said Mrs. Travers to Juliana, in that sort of easy 
and undecided a tone, which is equivalent to a 
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command to disobey, as it always produces that; which he had dropped accidentally at Travers 


effect. 

“ Then why make a secret about the verses,” 
replied Juliana; * what nonsense, I thought 
people always wrote poetry that it might be read 
and admired. Did not you think so Mr. Selden?” 
she added turning to Charles. 

* Not always,” said Charles smiling, but he 
added with an emphasis that immediately caught 
Edith’s attention, though it puzzled her some- 


what, “I think poetry is often the expression of 


deep feeling, which seeks this method to relieve 
itself, and which would shrink not only from the 
applause, but even from the knowledge of the 
careless and indifferent.” 

‘It is the last method of relief I should ever 
think of,” replied Juliana, “ unless puzzling my 
brain might draw my thoughts off from my 
troubles. [I cannotimagine why any verses should 
be concealed,” she added, looking with an arch 
smile towards Edith, “ except love verses.” 

But Edith was pondering deeply on Charles’ 
tone and manner, and neither saw the smile, nor 
heard the speech addressed to her, and Anna 
Maria cast a look of supplicating remonstrance 
upon Juliana, which was so evidently designed 
to attract Charles Selden’s attention, that he 
could not help attributing it to an overweening 
desire he had observed in that young lady to ap- 
pear amiable though he had never suspected her 
of being peculiarly anxious to appear so in his 
eyes. 

Charles had observed from the commencement 
of his acquaintance with Edith that she scorned 
even an evasion, and her not replying to this at- 
tack of Juliana’s, almost compelled him to draw 
the inference, that Henry Grattan’s poetry was 
indeed love verses, and the very fact that Edith 


had received aud kept them. would imply in a 


person of her character, a mutual attachment, 


yet he was by no means disposed to arrive at 


this conclusion. for he not only felt a degree 
of reluctance to believe that Edith loved Henry, 
which surprised himself, but there was certainly 
an unreserved frankness, a sisterly kindness, and 


almost protecting air in her manner towards that 


young gentleman sometimes, which made such 
a supposition highly improbable. 


Charles felt that he was in danger of falling 


into a fit of abstraction, but he was rescued from 
any such peril, by a most persevering conversa- 
tional effort on the part of Anna Maria, who was 
extremely anxious to elicit his opinion on a vari- 
ety of subjects, each of which might have fur- 
nished the subject of a treatise. 

Charles would have been greatly surprised, 
could he have known that the mystery which had 
occasioned Edith so much confusion, was a little 
pencil-sketch, and a few lines of his own writing, 


Lodge, and which Edith had found and pre. 
served. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 
Shakspeare. 


“Do you know, Charles,” said Mrs. Mason, 
a few evenings after the conversation related in 
the preceding chapter, “that I had almost lost 
my temper this morning, and really deserved one 
of the rebukes your mother used to give me in 
days of old, for letting my zeal outrun my dis- 
cretion 7?” 

‘It must have been an extraordinary provo- 
cation : I dare say some covert attack upon me,’ 
replied Charles smiling. 

“No one would be presumptuous enough to 
undertake that in my presence; it was, however, 
very provoking, for it was nothing less than an 
attack on my special pet and favorite—Edith 
Fitzgerald.” 

‘*What was the nature of the attack?” said 
| Charles, ina tone which showed the subject was 
by no means uninteresting. 
| “Oh, Dr. Howard says, and he tells me it is 
becoming the general opinion of the neighbor- 
hood, that she is either engaged to Henry Grat- 

tan, or is trifling with his affections. Now, I 
know it is impossible that either assertion can be 
true.” 

‘*Why is it impossible that the first assertion 
should be true?” 

“How provoking of you, Charles, to ask such 
a question! It shows that you do not understand 
Edith’s character; she possesses a degree of 
pride and delicacy, which would prevent her 
treating a lover with the perfect ease and famili- 
arity with which she behaves to Henry Grattan, 
and which would likewise prevent her frequent 
visits to Mrs. Grattan, and the public attentions 
that she pays not only to the mother, but to the 
son also.” 

‘Miss Fitzgerald has been unfortunately too 
much withdrawn from feminiuve influences, and 
therefore wants that sort of caution and reserve 
of character, which is so necessary a shield to a 
woman. However appearances might be against 
her, nothing short of demonstration could make 
me believe any thing false, mean, or indelicate, 
in the highest and truest sense of the word, of 
her; yet, I should not be surprised at her infring- 
ing many of the minor proprieties that well-. 
brought-up ladies are accustomed to consider so 
important. Her visiting Mrs. Grattan so fre- 
quently, the affection and the attention which 
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she evinces both towards son and mother, do not 
therefore appear to me conclusive proofs that 
she is not attached to him, but there is something 
in her manner towards him which makes it ap- 
pear improbable.” 

‘Improbable! Impossible—quite impossible.” 

“ At all events, I think it would be friendly to 
inform her of the prevalent reports; these she 
will probably not regard—but she will scarcely 
disregard the suggestion made by you, that she 
may be unconsciously destroying the peace of 
another, if indeed,” he added in a graver tone, 
“the attachment is not mutual.” 

Mrs. Mason perceived, or thought she perceiv- 
ed, an unusual shade of seriousness overcast the 
countenance of Charles, as he uttered these last 
words, and she replied quickly and earnestly— 
“TI am certain this is not the case; Edith will 
never love any man whom she does not regard 
as her superior.” 

“‘ However this may be, both for his sake and 
hers, she ought to have her eyes opened to the 
state of his heart, and I think no one more needs 
the counsel of a judicious female friend than Miss 
Fitzgerald.” 

“Yes, if she were on the brink of a precipice, 
Mrs. Travers would not see it until it was shown 
her by some one else, and then she would be ut- 
terly at a loss to know what had best be done; 
and even if she knew, could not find courage to 
say any thing disagreeable. Anna Maria is too 
full of herself, and Juliana is too giddy to be ea- 
pable of giving counsel to others.” 

“Very true, and I know of no one but your- 
self, who could suggest with delicacy aud can- 
dour to Miss Fitzgerald, how deeply she may be 
compromising the peace of another; I am sure 
she has sufficient greatness of mind to receive 
well-meant counsel, however disagreeable it may 
be, in the spirit in which it is given.” 

“T am sure of that, but you appear deeply in- 
terested in Henry Grattan.” 

“JT am, for his education, his character and 
temperament have developed and nourished his 
sensibilities so strangely, thateven were his course 
through life more prosperous than usual, he could 
searcely be happy. and an unrequited attachment 
would not only be a source of lasting sorrow to 
him, but his character would probably be com- 
pletely disorganized by it, and the energies of his 
mind totally prostrated.” 

Mrs. Mason would have liked very much to 
know the kind and degree of iaterest that Charles 
felt in the state of Edith’s affections, yet she for- 
bore for many reasons to touch upon the subject. 
She acted, however, in conformity with his wish- 
es, and in accordance with the promptings of her 
own heart, in going that very evening to Travers 
Lodge, where she sought and found an opportu- 
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nity of conversing with Edith on the subject of 
Henry Grattan ; the result of which conversation 
_we shall relate in the following chapter. 
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THE DEATH OF THE FIRST BORN. 


Thou that standest by the tomb, 
Where thy first born treasure lies, 
Thou whose spirit’s deepening gloom, 
Bursteth from thy saddened eyes— 

In God’s chastening, mercy see— 
“The pure are borne from ills to be.”* 


’*Tis a trite, and common phrase, 

Thou hast seen, and read it oft, 
Yet in the dark, and evil days 

Cometh its accents sweet and soft— 
Recall not then to earth’s dim ways, 
One that hath heard the immortal lays. 


Wouldst thou have had that placid face— 
So calm in its eternal sleep, 
So sweet in melancholy grace, 
That gazing, thou didst cease to weep— 
Sad with the grief that shades thy brow— 
Making life’s sunshine, darkness now ? 


Wouldst thou have had that spirit pure, 
Pure as the white-winged seraph-throng— 
And now—unfettered on the shore 
Of fadeless flowers, and endless song— 
Soiled with the “ serpent trail’ that flings 
Its death-spell o’er all human things ? 


Wouldst thou have had that guileless heart, 
Throbbing with only love for thee, 
From its first, warm affections part— 
A wreck on passion’s stormy sea ? 
Wouldst thou have had its fresh bloom fade 
Beneath the world’s cold upas shade ? 


Oh! the strife, the woe, the pain— 
Oh! the agony, and sin, 
That blighting, like the curse of Cain, 
Are seen without, and burn within— 
This is life: thrice happy they, 
That perish in its dawning day. 


A pang, a struggle, and above 
Passeth, the young, unsullied soul, 
Breathing the song that angels love, 
And bounding to the immortal goal, 
From its dark, earthly clouds set free,— 
A bright Star through Eternity. oid 


“The Righteous are taken away from the evil to 
come.”’—Isaiah, Chap. Lvu. 
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A BACHELOR'S REVERIE. 
OVER SEA-COAL AND ANTHRACITE. 
BY IK. MARVEL. 


Blessed be letters!—they are the monitors, 
they are also the comforters, and they are the 
only true heart-talkers! Your speech and their 
speeches, are conventional; they are moulded 
by circumstance ; they are suggested by the ob- 
servation, remark, and influence of the parties to 
whom the speaking is addressed, or by whom it 
may be overheard. 


Your truest thought is modified half through | 


its utterance by a look, a sign, a smile, or asneer. 
It is not individual; it is not integral: it is social 
and mixed,—half of you, and half of others. It 
bends, it sways, it multiplies, it retires, and it ad- 
vances, as the talk of others presses, relaxes, or 
quickens. 

But it is not so of Letters:—there you are, 
with only the soul-less pen, and the snow-white, 
virgin paper. Your soul is measuring itself by 
itself, and saying its own sayings: there are no 
sneers to modify its utterance,—no scowl to 
scare,—nothing is present, but you, and your 
thought. 

Utter it then freely !—write it down—stamp 
it—burn it in the ink ! There it is, a true soul- 
print! 

Oh, the glory, the freedom, the passion of a 
letter! It is worth all the lip-talk in the world. 
Do you say, it is studied, made-up, acted, re- 
hearsed, contrived, artistic ? 

Let me see it then; let me run it over; tell me 
age, sex, circumstance, and [ will tell you if it be 
studied or real;—if it be merest lip-slang put 
into words, or heart-talk blazing on the paper. 

I have a little pacquet, not very large, tied up 
with narrow crimson ribbon, new soiled with fre- 
quent handling, which far into some winter’s night 
I take down from its nook upon my shelf, and 
untie, and open, and run over, with such sorrow, 
and such joy,—such tears and such smiles, as I 
am sure make me for weeks after, a kinder, and 
holier man. 

There are in this little pacquet, letters in the fa- 
miliar hand of a mother what gentle admo- 
nition ;—what tender affection !—God have mer- 
cy on the man who outlives the tears that such 
admonitions, and such affection call up to the 
eye! There are others in the budget, in the deli- 
cate, and unformed hand of a loved, and lost 
sister,—written when she, and you were full of 
glee, and the best mirth of youthfulness ; does it 
harm you to recal that mirthfulness? or to trace 











again, for the hundredth time, that scrawling 
postscript at the bottom, with its i’s so carefully 
dotted, and its gigantic ¢’s so carefully crossed, 
by the childish hand of a little brother? 

I have added latterly to that pacquet of letters; 
I almost need a new and longer ribbon; the old 
one is getting tooshort. Nota few of these new, 
and cherished letters, a former Reverie* has 
brought to me; not letters of cold praise, saying 
it was well done, artfully executed, prettily imag- 
ined—no such thing: but letters of sympathy— 
of sympathy which means sympathy—the abiyi 
and the sv. 

It would be cold, and dastardly work to copy 
them; I am too selfish for that. It is enough to 
say that they, the kind writers, have seen a heart 
in the Reverie—have felt that it was real, true. 
They know it; a secret influence has told it. 
What matters it pray, if literally, there was no 
wife, and nodead child, and no coffin in the house? 
Is not feeling, feeling; and heart, heart? Are 
not these fancies thronging in my brain, bringing 
tears to my eyes, bringing joy to my soul, as liv- 
ing, as anything human can be living? What if 
they have no material type—no objective form? 
All that is crude, a mere reduction of ideality to 
sense,—a transformation of the spiritual to the 
earthy,—a levelling of soul to matter. 

Are we not creatures of thought and passion? 
Is any thing about us more earnest than that same 
thought and passion? Is there any thing more 
real,—more characteristic of that great and dim 
destiny to which we are born, and which may be 
written down in that terrible word—Forever !? 

Let those who will then, sneer at what in their 
wisdom they call untruth—at what is false, be- 
cause it has no material presence: this does not 
create falsity ; would to Heaven that it did ! 

And yet, if there was actual, material truth 
superadded to Reverie, would such objectors 
sympathize the more? No, a thousand times, 
no; the heart that knows no sympathy with 
thoughts and feelings that scorch the soul, is dead 
also—whatever its mocking tears, and gestures 
may say—toacoffinoragrave! Let them pass, 
and we will come back to these cherished letters. 

A mother, who has lost a child, has, she says, 
shed a tear—not one, but many—over the dead 
boy’s coldness. And another, who has not lost, 
but who trembles to lose, has found the words 
failing as she read, and a dim, sorrow-borne mist, 
spreading over the page. 

Another, yet rejoicing in all of family ties, that 
make life a charm, has listened nervously to care- 
ful reading, until the husband is called home, and 
the coffin is in the house.—* Stop,” she says, and 
a gush of tears tells the rest. 


* Reverie of a Bachelor—Smoke, Flame, and Ashes. 
So. Lit. Messenger for October, 1849. 
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Yet the cold critic will say—* it was artfully 
done.” A curse on him !—it was not art: it was 
nature. 

Another, a young, fresh, healthful girl-mind, 
has seen something in the love-picture—albeit so 
weak—of truth; and has kindly believed that it 
must be earnest. Aye, indeed is it, fair, and gen: 
erous one,—earnest as life and hope! Who in- 
deed with a heart at all, that has not yet slipped 
away irreparably, and forever from the shores of 
youth—from that fairy land which young enthu- 
siasm creates, and over which bright dreams 
hover—but knows it to be real? And so such 
things will be real, till hopes are dashed, and 
Death is come. 

Another, a father, has laid down the book in 
tears. 

—God bless them all! How far better this, than 
the cold praise of newspaper paragraph, or the 
critically contrived approval of colder friends ! 

Let me gather them up, these letters, careful- 
ly,—to be read when the heart is faint, and sick 
of all that there is unreal, and selfish in the world. 
Let me tie them together, with a new, and Jon- 
ger bit of ribbon—not by a love knot, that is too 
hard—but by an easy slipping knot, that so ] 
may get at them the better.—And now, they are 
all together, a snug pacquet, and we will label 
them, not sentimentally, (I pity the one who 
thinks it!) but earnestly, and in the best mean- 
ing of the term—Souvenirs pu Ceur. 

Thanks to my first Reverie, which has added 
to such a treasure ! 

—And now to my Seconp Reverie. 

I am no longer in thecountry. The fields, the 
trees, the brooks are far away from me, and yet 
they are very present. A letter from my ten- 
ant—how different from those other letters !— 
lies upon my table, telling me what fields he has 
broken up for the autumn grain, and how many 
beeves he is fattening, and how the potatoes are 
turning out. . 

But I am in a garret of the city. From my 
window I look over a mass of crowded house- 
tops—moralizing often upon the scene, but in a 
strain too long, and sombre to be set down here. 
In place of wide country chimney, with its iron 
fire-dogs, is a snug grate, where the maid makes 
me a fire in the morning, and rekindles it in the 
afternoon. 

Iam usually fairly seated in my chair—a cozily 
stuffed office-chair—by five or six o’clock of the 
evening. ‘The fire has been newly made, per- 
haps an hour before: first the maid drops a 
withe of paper in the bottom of the grate, then 
a stick or two of pine-wood, and after it a hod of 
Liverpool coal, so that by the time I am seated 
for the evening the sea-coal is fairly in a blaze. 





When this has sunk to a level with the second 


bar of the grate, the maid replenishes it with a 
hod of Anthracite; and I sit musing and read- 
ing, while the new coal warms and kindles—not 
leaving my place, until it has sunk to the third 
bar of the grate, which marks my bed-time. 

I love these accidental measures of time, which 
belong to you, and your life, and not to the world. 
A watch is no more the measure of your time, 
than of the time of your neighbors; a church 
clock is as public, and vulgar as a church-war- 
den. I would as soon think of hiring the parish 
sexton to make my bed, as to regulate my time 
by the parish clock. 

A shadow that the sun casts upon your carpet, 
or a streak of light on a slated roof yonder, or 
the burning of your fire, are pleasant time-keepers, 
full of presence, full of companionship, and full 
of the warning—time is passing ! 

In summer-time, I have even measured my 
reading, and my night-watch, by the burning of 
a taper; and I have scratched upon the handle to 
the little bronze taper-holder, that meaning pas- 
sage of the New Testament,—No§ yap epxerar— 
the night cometh! 

But I must get upon my Reverie:—it was a 
drizzly evening; I had worked hard during the 
day, and had drawn my boots—thrust my feet 
into slippers—thrown on a Turkish loose dress, 
and Greek cap—souvenirs to me of other times, 
and other places—and sat watching the lively, 
uncertain, yellow play of the bituminous flame. 


PART I. 
SEA-COAL. 


—lIt is like a flirt—mused I ;—lively, uncer- 
tain, bright-colored, waving here and there, melt- 
ing the coal into black shapeless mass, making 
foul, sooty smoke, and pasty, trashy residuum ! 
Yet withal,—pleasantly sparkling, dancing, pret- 
tily waving, and leaping like a roebuck from 
point to point. 

How like a flirt! And yet is not this tossing 
caprice of girlhood, to which I liken my sea-coal 
flame, a native play of life, and belonging by 
nature to the play-time of life? Is it not a sort 
of essential fire-kindling to the weightier and 
truer passions—even as Jenny puts the soft coal 
first, the better to kindle the anthracite? Is it 
not a sort of necessary consumption of young 
vapors, which float in the soul, and which is 
left thereafter the purer? Is there not a stage 
somewhere in every man’s youth, for just such 
waving, idle heart-blaze, which means nothing, 
yet which must be got over? 

Lamartine says somewhere, very prettily, that 
there is more of quick runuing sap, and floating 
shade in a young tree; but more of fire in the 
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heart of a sturdy oak :—* Il ya plus de séve folle 
et d'ombre flottante dans les jeunes plants de la 
forét; ily a plus de feu dans le vieux ceur du 
chéne ?” 

Is Lamartine playing off his prettiness of ex- 
pression, dressing up with his poetry,—making a 
good conscience against the ghost of some accu- 








And again: 


—Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges ; hath his seat 
In reason, and is judicious ; is the scale 
By which to Heavenly love thou may’st ascend! 


None of the playing sparkle in this love, which 


sing Graziella, or is there truth in the matter? | belongs to the flame of my sea-coal fire, that is 


A man who has seen sixty years, whether wi- | now dancing, lively as a cricket. 
dower or bachelor, may well put such sentiment | 


into words: it feeds his wasted heart with hope ; 
it renews the exultation of youth by the pleas- 
antest of equivocation, and the most charming 
of self-confidence. But after all is it not true? 
Is not the heart like new blossoming field-plauts, 
whose first flowers are half formed, one-sided 
perhaps, but by-and-by, in maturity of season, 
putting out wholesome, well-formed blossoms, 
that will hold their leaves long and bravely? 

Bulwer in his story of the Caxtons, bas count- 
ed first heart-flights mere faucy-passages—a dal- 
liance with the breezes of love—which pass, and 
leave healthful heart appetite. Half the reading 
world has read the story of Trevanion and Pi- 
sistratus. But Bulwer is—past; his heart-life is 
used up—‘ épuisé.’ Such man can very safely 
rant about the cool judgment of after years. 

Where does Shakespeare put the unripe heart- 
age 7—All of it before the ambition, that alone 
makes the hero-soul. The Shakespeare man 
‘sighs like a furnace,’ before he stretches his arm 
to achieve the ‘ bauble. reputation.’ 

Yet Shakespeare has meted a soul-love, ma- 
ture and ripe, without any young furnace sighs to 
Desdemona and Othello. Cordelia, the sweet- 
est of his play creations, loves without any of 
the mawkish matter, which makes the whining 
love of a Juliet. And Florizel in the Winter's 
Tale, says to Perdita, in the true spirit of a most 
sound heart— 


My desires 
Run not before mine honor, nor my wishes 
Burn hotter than my faith. 


How is it with Hector and Andromache ?—no 
sea-coal blaze, but one that is constant, enduring, 
pervading: a pair of hearts full of esteem, and 
best love,—good, honest, and sound. 

—Look now at Adam and Eve, in God’s pres- 
ence, with Milton for showman. Shall we quote 
by this sparkling blaze, a gem from the Paradise 
Lost?’ We will hum it to ourselves—what Ra- 
phael sings to Adam—a classic song ! 





Him, serve and fear! 

Of other creatures, as Him pleases best 
Wherever placed, let Him dispose; joy thou 
In what he gives to thee, this Paradise 

And thy fair Eve! 








But on Jook- 
ing about my garret chamber, I can see nothing 
that resembles the archangel Raphael, or ‘thy 
fair Eve.’ 

There is a degree of moisture about the sea- 
coal flame, which with the most carnest of my 
musing, [ find it impossible to attach to that idea 
of a waving, sparkling beart which my fire sug- 
gests. A damp heart must be a foul thing to be 
sure! But whoever heard of one? 

Wordsworth somewhere in the Excursion, 
says ;— 


The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket! 


What, in the name of Rydal Mount, is a dry 
heart? A dusty one, I can conceive of: a bach- 
elor’s heart must be somewhat dusty, as he nears 
the sixtieth summer of his pilgrimage ;—and hung 
over with cobwebs, in which sit such watchful 
gray old spiders as Avarice, and Selfishness, for- 
ever on the look out for such bottle-green flies as 
Lust ! 

—I will never—said I—griping at the elbows 
of my chair,—live a bachelor till sixty :—never, 
so surely as there is hope in man, or charity in 
wowan, or faith in both! 

And with that thought, my heart leaped about 
in playful corruseations, even like the flame of 
the sea-coal;—rising, and wrapping round old 
and tender memories, and images that were pres- 
ent to me,—trying to cling, and yet no sooner 
fastened, than off—dancing again, riotous in its 
exultation—a succession of heart-sparkles, bla- 
zing, and going out! 

And is there not, mused I, a portion of this 
world forever blazing in just such lively spar- 


_kles; waving here and there as the air-cur- 


rents fan them ? 

Take for instance your heart of sentiment, and 
quick sensibility, a weak, warm-working heart, 
flying off in tangents of unhappy influence, un- 
guided by prudence, and perhaps virtue. There 
is a paper by Mackenzie in the Mirror for April, 
1780, which sets this untoward sensibility in a 
strong light. 

And the more it is indulged, the more strong 
and binding such habit of sensibility becomes. 
Poor Mackenzie himself must have suffered thus; 
you cannot read his books without feeling it; 
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vour eye, in spite of you, runs over with his sen- 
sitive griefs, while you are half-ashamed of his 
success at picture-making. It is a terrible in- 
heritance; and one that a strong man or woman 
will study to subdue: it is a vain sea-coal spark- 
ling, which will count no good. The world is 
made of much hard, flinty substance, against 
which your better, and holier thoughts will be stri- 
king fire ;—see to it, that the sparks do not burn 
jou! 

’ What a happy, careless life belongs to this 
Bachelorhood, in which you may strike out boldly 
right and left! Your heartis not bound to anoth- 
er which may be full of only sickly vapors of 
feeling; nor is it frozen to a cold, man’s heart 
under silk boddice—knowing nothing of tender- 
ness but the name, to prate of; and nothing of 
soul-confidence, but clumsy confession! And if 
in your careless out-goings of feeling, you get, 
here, only a little lip vapidity in return ; be sure 
you will find, elsewhere, a true heart utterance. 
This last you will cherish in your inner soul—a 
nucleus for a new group of affections; and the 
other will pass with a whiff of your cigar. 

Or if your feelings are touched, struck, hurt, 
who is the wiser, or the worse, but you only? 
And have you not the whole skein of your heart- 
life in your own fingers to wind, or unwind, in 
what shape you please? Shake it, or twine it, 
or tangle it, by the light of your fire, as you fancy 
best. Shame on the man who cannot twist and 
weave the threads of his feeling—however fine, 
however tangled, however strained, or however 
strong—into the great cable of Purpose, by which 
he lies moored to his life of Action! 

Reading is a great, and happy disentangler of 
all those knotted snarls—those extravagant va- 


- garies, which belong to a heart sparkling with 


sensibility ; but the reading must be cautiously 
directed. There is old, placid Burton when your 
soul is weak, and its digestion of life’s humours 
is bad; there is Cowper when your spirit runs 
into kindly, half-sad, religious musing ; there is 
Crabbe when you would shake off vagary, by a 
little handling of sharp actualities. There is 
Voltaire, a homeopathic doctor, whom you can 
read when you want to make a play of life, and 
crack jokes at Nature, and be witty with Desti- 
ny; there is Rousseau, when you want to lose 
yourself in a mental dream-land, and be beguiled 
by the harmony of soul-music and soul-culture. 

And then, when you would shake off this, and 
be sturdiest among the battlers for hard, world- 
success, and be forewarned of rocks against which 
you must surely smite—read Bolingbroke ;—run 
over the letters of Lyttleton; read, and think of 
what you read, in the cracking lines of Roche- 
faucauld. How he sums us up in his stinging 


nerves !—yet he never hurts; for he is dissecting 
dead matter. 

If in genial careless mood, who is better than 
such extemporisers of feeling and nature—good- 
hearted fellows—as Sterne and Fielding? 

And then again, there are Milton and Isaiah, 
to lift up one’s soul ’till it touches cloud-land, 
and you wander with their guidance, on swift 
feet, to the very gates of Heaven. 

But this sparkling sensibility to one struggling 
under infirmity, or with grief or poverty, is very 
dreadful. The soul is too nicely and keenly 
hinged to be wrenched without mischief. How 
it shrinks, like a hurt child, from all that is vul- 
gar, harsh, and crude! Alas, for such man! he 
will be buffeted, from beginning to end; his life 
will be a sea of troubles. The poorvictim of his 
own quick heart, he wanders with a great shield 
of doubt hung before him, so that none, not even 
friends can see the goodness of such kiudly qual- 
ities as belong tohim. Poverty, if itcomes upon 
him, he wrestles with in secret, with strong, fren- 
zied struggles. He wraps hisscant clothes about 
him to keep him from the cold, and eyes the world 
as if every creature in it was breathing chill blasts 
at him, from every opened mouth. He threads 
the crowded ways of the city, proud in his griefs, 
vain in his weakness, not stopping to do good. 
Bulwer, in the New Timon, has painted in a 
pair of stinging Pope-like lines, this feeling in a 
woman: 


Her vengeful pride, a kind of madness grown, 
She hugged her wrongs, her sorrow was her throne! 


Cold picture! yet the heart was sparkling under 
it, like my sea-coal fire; lifting and blazing, and 
lighting and falling, but with no object, and only 
such little heat as begins and ends within. 

Those fine sensibilities, ever active, are chasing 
and observing all; they catch a hue from what 
to the dull and callous pass unnoticed, because 
unknown. They blunder at the great variety of 
the world’s opinions; they see tokens of belief, 
where otherssee none. That delicate organiza- 
tion is a curse to a man; and yet poor fool, he 
does not see where his cure lies; he wonders at 
his griefs, and has never reckoned with himself 
their source. He studies others without studying 
himself. He eats the leaves that sicken, and 
never plucks up the root that will cure. 

With a woman it is worse ; with her the deli- 
cate organization is like a frail flower, that quivers 
at every rough blast of heaven; her own deli- 
cacy wounds her; her highest charm is perverted 
to a curse. 

She listens with fear; she reads with tremb- 
ling; she looks with dread. Her sympathies 





words !—how he puts the scalpel between the 


give a tone, like the harp of Eolus, to the slight- 
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est breath. Her sensibility lights up, and quivers 
and falls like the flame of a sea-coal fire. 

If she loves—(and may not a Bachelor reason 
on this daintiest topic,)—her love is a gushing, 
wavy flame, lit up with hope, that has only alittle 
kindling matter to light it; and this soon burns out. 
Yet intense sensibility will persuade her that the 
flame still scorches. She will mistake the an- 
noyance of affection unrequited, for the sting of 
a passion, that she fancies still burns. She does 
not look deep enough to see that the passion is 
gone, and the shocked sensitiveness emits only 
faint, yellowish sparkles in its place; her high- 
wrought organization makes those sparks seem 
a veritable flame. 

With her, judgment, prudence, and discretion 
are cold measured terms, which have no mean- 
ing except as they attach to the actions of others. 
Of her own acts, she never predicates them; 
feeling is too much higher, to allow her to sub- 
mit to any such obtrusive guides of conduct. 
She needs disappointment to teach her truth;— 
to teach that all is not gold that glitters —to 
teach that all warmth does not blaze. But 
let her beware how she sinks under any fancied 
disappointments: she who sinks under real dis- 
appointment, lacks philosophy; but she who sinks 
under a fancied one, lacks purpose. Let her flee | 
as the plague, such brooding thoughts as she will 
love to cherish; let her spurn dark fancies as the 
visitants of hell; let the soul rise with the flame 
of new-kindled, active, and world-wide emotions, 
and so brighten into steady and constant flame. 
Let her abjure such poets as Cowper, or Byron, 
or even Wordsworth, and if she must poetize, let 
her lay her mind to such manly verse as Pope's, 
or to such sound and ringing organry as Comus. 

My fire was getting dull, and I thrust the po- 
ker in it; it started up on the instant into a hun- 
dred little angry tongues of flame. 

—JustsothoughtI, the over-sensitive heart once 
cruelly disturbed, will fling out ascore of flaming 
passions, darting here, and darting there,—half- 
smoke, half-flame—love and hate—canker and 
joy—wild in its madness, not knowing whither 
its sparks are flying. Once break roughly upon 
the affections, or even the fancied affections of 
such heart, and you breed a tornado of maddened 
action—a whirlwind of flame that hisses, and 
sends out jets of wild, impulsive combustion, that 
make the bystanders, even those most friendly 
stand aloof, until the storm be past. 

But this is not all that the dashing flame of my 
sea-coal suggests. 

How like a flirt! mused I again, recur- 
ring to my first thought—so lively, yet un- 
certain; so bright, yet so flickering! Your 
true flirt plays with sparkles; her heart, much 








as there is of it, spends itself in sparkles; she 











measures it to sparkle, and habit grows into 
nature, so that anon, it can only sparkle. How 
carefully she cramps it, if the flames show too 
great a heat; how dexterously she flings its blaze 
here and there; how coyly she subdues it; how 
winningly she lights it! 

All this is the entire reverse of the unpremed- 
itated dartings of the heart at which I have been 
looking; sensibility scorns heart-curbings, and 
heart-teachings; sensibility enquires not—how 
much? but only—where? 

Your true flirt has a coarse-grained heart; well 
modulated and well tutored, but there is no fine- 
ness in it. All its native fineness is made coarse, 
by coarse efforts of the will. True feeling is a 
rustic vulgarity, the flirt does not tolerate; she 
counts its healthiest and heartiest manifesta- 
tion, all sentiment. Yet she will play you offa 
pretty string of sentiment, whichshe has gathered 
from the poets; she adjusts it prettily as a Ghobe- 
lin weaver adjusts the co!ors in his tapis. She 
shades it off delighfully; there are no bold con- 
trasts, but most artistic mellow of nuances. 


She smiles like a wizzard, and jingles it witha 
laugh, such as tolled poor home-bound Ulysses 
to the Circean bower. She has a cast of the 
head, apt and artful as the most dexterous cast 


‘of the best trout-killing rod. Her words sparkle, 


and flow hurriedly, and with prettiest doubleness 
of meaning. Naturalness she copies, and she 
scorns. She accuses herself of a single expres- 
sion or regard, which nature prompts. She 
prides herself on her schooling. She measures 
her wit by the triumphs of her art; she chuckles 
over her own falsity to herself. And if by chance 
her heart—such germ as is left of it—betrays her 
into untoward confidence, she condemns herself, 
asif she had committed crime. 


She is always gay, because she has no depth of 
feeling to be stirred. The brook that runs shal- 
low over hard pebbly bottom always rustles. 
She is light-hearted, because her heart floats in 
sparkles—like my sea-coal fire. She counts on 
marriage, notas the great absorbent of a heart’s- 
love, and life, but as a happy, feasible, and orderly 
conventionality, to be played with, and kept at 
distance, and finally to be accepted as a cover 
for the faint and tawdry sparkles of an old and 
cherished heartlessness. 

She will not pine under any regrets, because 
she has no appreciation of any loss; she will not 
chafe at indifference, because it is her art; she 
will not be worried with jealousies, because she 
is ignorant of love. With no conception of the 
heart in its strength and fulness, she sees no lack 
of its demands. A thrill, she does not know; a 
passion, she cannot imagine; joy is a name; 
grief is another; and Life with its crowding 
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scenes of love, and bitterness, is a play upon the 
stage. 

I think itis Madame de Stael who says, in 
something like the same connection:—Les hi- 
boux ne connaissent pas le chemin par ow les aigles 
vont au soliel ! 

Poor Ned!—mused I, looking at the play of 


the fire—was a victim and aconqueror. He was 
a man of a full, strong heart—not a little impul- 
sive—with action too full of earnestness for most 
of men to see its drift. He had known little of 
what is called the world; he was fresh in feeling 
and high of hope ; he had been encircled always 
by friends who loved him, and who, may be, flat- 
tered him. Scarce had he entered upon tangled 
city-life, before he met with one whose sparkling 
face and airy step, stirred something in him, that 
poor Ned had never felt before. With him, to 
feel was to act. He was not one to be despised; 
for notwithstanding he wore a conntry air, and 
the awkwardness of a man who has yet the bien- 
seance of social life before him, he had the soul, 
the courage, and the talent of a strong man. 
Little gifted in the knowledge of face-play, he 
easily mistook those coy maneuvres of a spark- 
ling heart, for something kindred to his own true 
emotions. 

She was proud of the attentions of a man 
who carried a mind in his brain; and flattered 
poor Ned almost into servility. Ned had no 
friends to counsel him; or if he had them, his 
impulses would have blinded him. Never was 
dodger more artful at Olympic Games than the 
Peggy of Ned’sheart-affection. He wascharmed, 
beguiled, entranced. 

When Ned spoke of love, she staved it off 
with the prettiest of sly looks that only bewil- 
dered him the more. A charming creature to be 
sure; coy as a dove! 

So he went on, poor fool, until one day—he 
told me of it with the blood mounting to his tem- 
ples, and his eye shooting flame—he suffered his 
feelings to run out in passionate avowal,—entrea- 
ty,—everything. 

She gave a low, ringing laugh, and manifested 
—such pretty surprise ! 

He was looking for the intense glow of pas- 





sion; and lo, there was nothing but the shifting 
sparkle of a sea-coal flame. 

I wrote him a letter of condolence—for I was 
his senior by a year ;—“ my dear fellow,” said I, 
“diet yourself; you can find greens at the up-town 
market; eat a little fish with your dinner; ab- 
stain from heating drinks; don’t put too much 
butter to your cauliflower; read one of Jeremy 
Taylor’s sermons, and translate all the quotations 
at sight; run carefully over that exquisite picture 
of Geo. Dandin in your Moliére, and my word 
for it, in a week, you will be a sound man.” 








He was too angry toreply; but eighteen months 
thereafter I got a thick, three sheeted letter, with 
a dove upon the seal, telling me that he was 
happy as a king; he said he had married a good- 
hearted, domestic, loving wife, who was as lovely 
as a June day, and that his baby, not three months 
old, was as bright asaspotof June day sunshine 
on the grass ! 

What a tender, delicate, loving wife—mused I 
—such flashing, flaming flirt must in the end 
make ;—the prostitute of fashion! the bauble of 
fifty hearts idle as hers! the shifting make-piece 
of a stage scene; the actress, now in peasant, 
and now in princely petticoats! What a warm 
and honest heart! 

How it would cheer an honest soul to call it his / 
What a culmination of his heart-life; what a 
rich dream-land to be realized! Bah! and I 
thrust the poker into the clotted mass of fading 
coal—just such, and so worthless is the used heart 
of a city flirt; just so the incessant sparkle of ber 
life, and frittering passions, fuses all that is sound 
and combustible, into black, sooty, shapeless 
residuum. 

When I marry a flirt, I will buy second-hand 
clothes of the Jews. 

Still—mused I—as the flame danced again— 
there is a distinction between coquetry and flir- 
tation. A coquette sparkles, but it is more the 
sparkle of a harmless and pretty vanity, than of 
calculation. It is the play of humours in the 
blood, and not the play of purpose at the heart. 
It will flicker around a true heart like the blaze 
around an omelette au rhum, leaving the kernel 
sounder and warmer. 

Coquetry, with all its pranks and teasings, 
makes the spice to your dinuer—the mulled wine 
to your supper. It will drive you to desperation, 
only to bring you back hotter to the fray. Who 
would boast a victory that cost no strategy, and 
no careful disposition of the forces? Who would 
bulletin such success as my Uncle Toby’s, in a 
back-garden, with only the Corporal Trim for 
assailant? But let a man be very sure that the 
city is worth the siege ! 

Coquetry whets the appetite; flirtation de- 
praves it. Coquetry is the thorn that guards 
the rose—easily trimmed off when once plucked. 
Flirtation is like the slime on water-plants, 
making them hard to handle, and which, when 
caught, are only to be cherished in slimy waters. 

And so with my eye clinging to the flickering 
blaze, I see in my reverie, a bright one dancing be- 
fore me, withsparkling, coquettish smile, teasing 
with the prettiest graces in the world ;—and I grow 
maddened between hope and fear, and still watch 
with my whole soul in my eyes, and see her 
features by and by relax to pity, as a gleam of 
sensibility come stealing over her spirit;—and 
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then to a kindly, feeling regard; presently she ap- 
proaches,—a coy and doubtful approach—and 
throws back the ringlets that lie over her cheek, 
and lays her hand—a little bitof white hand —tim- 
idly upon my strong fingers,—and turns her head 
daintily to one side,—and looks up in my eyes, as 
they rest on the playing blaze; and my fingers 
close fast and passionately over that little hand, 
like a spring flood covering sweet strips of mea- 
dow-land—and my eyes draw nearer and nearer 
to those blue, laughing, pitying, teasing eyes, 
and my arm clasps round that shadowy form,— 
and my lips feel a warm breath—growing warmer 
and warmer 

Just here the maid comes in, and throws upon 
the fire a pan-ful of Anthracite, and my spark- 
ling sea-coal reverie is ended. 





PART II, 


ANTHRACITE. 


It does not burn freely, so we put on the blower. 
Quaint and good-natured Xavier de Maistre* 
would have made | dare say a pretty epilogue 
about a sheet-iron blower; but I cannot. 

I try to bring back the image that belonged to 
the lingering bituminous flame, but with my eyes 
on that dark blower, how can I? 

It is the black curtain of destiny which drops 
down before our brightest dreams! How often 
the phantoms of joy regale us, and dance 
before us—golden-winged, angel-faced. heart- 
warming, and make an Elysium in which the 
dreaming soul bathes, and feels translated to 
another existence; and then—sudden as night, 
or a cloud—a word, a step, a thought, a mem- 
ory will chase them away, like scared deer van- 
ishing over a gray horizon of moor-land ! 

I know not justly, if it be a weakness or a sin 
to create these phantoms that we love, and to 
group them into a paradise—soul-created. But 
if it is a sin, itis a sweet and enchanting sin; and 
if it is a weakness, it isa strong and stirring weak 
ness. If this heart is sick of the falsities that 
meet it at every hand, and is eager tospend that 
power which nature has ribbed it with, on some 
object worthy of its fulness and depth,—shall it 
not feel a rich relief,—nay more, an exercise in 
keeping with its end, if it flow out—strong asa 
tempest, wild asa rushing river, upon those ideal 
creationg, which imagination invents, and which 
are tempered by our best sense of beauty, purity, 
and grace? 

Useless, do you say? Aye, it is as use- 
less as the pleasure of looking hour upon hour, 
over bright landscapes; it is as useless as the 





* Voyage autour de Ma Chambre. 





rapt enjoyment of listening with heart full and 
eyes brimming, to such music as the Miserere at 
Rome ; it is as useless as the ecstasy of kindling 
your soul into fervor and love, and madness, over 
pages that reek with genius? 

There are indeed base-moulded souls who 

know nothing of this; they laugh; they sneer; 
they even affect to pity! Just so the Huns un- 
der the avenging Attila, who had been used to 
foul cookery and steaks stewed under their sad- 
dies, laughed brutally at the spiced banquets of 
an Apicius! 
No, this phantom-making is no sin; or if 
it be, it is sinning with a soul so full, so earnest, 
that itean ery to Heaven cheerily, and sure of a 
gracious hearing—peccavi—misericorde ! 

But my fire is in a glow, a pleasant glow, 
throwing a tranquil, steady light to the farthest 
corner of my garret. How unlike it is, to the 
flashing play of the sea-coal !—unlike as an un- 
steady, uncertain-working heart to the true and 
earnest constancy of one cheerful and right. 

After all, thought I, give me such a heart; not 

bent on vanities, not blazing too sharp with sen- 
sibility, not throwing out coquettish jets of flame, 
not wavering, and meaningless with pretended 
warmth, but open, glowing and strong. Its dark 
shades and angles it may have; for what is a soul 
worth that does not take a slaty tinge from those 
griefs that chill the blood? Yet still the fire is 
gleaming; you see it in the crevices; and anon 
it will give radiance to the whole mass. 
It hurts the eyes, this fire; and I draw upa 
screen painted over with rough, but graceful fig- 
ures. The true heart wears always the veil of 
modesty (not of prudery, which is a dingy, iron, 
repulsive screen.) It will not allow itself to be 
looked on too near—it might scorch; but through 
the veil, you feel the warmth, and through the 
pretty figures that modesty will robe itself in, 
you can see all the while the golden outlines, 
and by that token, you know that it is glowing 
and burning with a pure and steady flame ! 

With such a heart the mind fuses naturally— 
a holy and heated fusion; they work together 
like twins-born. With such a heari, as Raphael 
says to Adam, 








Love hath his seat 
In reason, and is judicious. 


But let me distinguish this heart from your 
clay-cold, luke-warm, half-hearted soul ;—con- 
siderate, because ignorant; judicious, because 
possessed of no latent fires that need a curb; 
prudish, because with no warm blood to tempt. 
This sort of soul may pass scatheless through 
the fiery furnace of life; strong, only in its weak- 
ness; pure, because of its failings; and good, only 
by negation. It may triumph over love, and sin 
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and death; but it will be a triumph of the beast, 
which has neither passions to subdue, or energy 
to attack, or hope to quench. .» 

Let us come back to the steady and earnest 
heart, glowing like my anthracite coal. I fancy 
I see sucha one now ;—the eye is deep and reaches 
back to the soul; it is not the trading eye, weigh- 
ing your purse ; itis not the worldly eye, weighing 
position; it is not the beastly eye, weighing your 
appearance; it is the heart’s eye, weighing your 
soul! " 

It is full of deep, tender, and earnest feeling. 
It is an eye, which looked on once, you long to 
look on again; it is aneye which will haunt your 
dreams,—an eye which will give a colour in spite 
of you to all your reveries. Itis an eye which 
lies before you in your future, like a star in the 
mariner’s heaven ; by it, unconsciously, and from 
force of deep soul-habit, you take all your obser- 
vations. It is meek and quiet; but it is full, as 
a spring that gushes in flood; an Aphrodite and 
a Mereury—a Vaucluse and a Clitumnus. 

The face is an angel face; no matter for curi- 
ous lines of beauty; no matter for popular talk 
of prettiness; no matter for its angles, or its pro- 
portions; no matter for its colour or its form— 
the soul is there, illuminating every feature, bur- 
nishing every point, hallowing every surface. It 
tells of honesty, sincerity and worth; it tells of 
truth and virtue ;—and you clasp the image to 
your heart as the received ideal of your fondest 
dreams. 

The figure may be this or that, it may be tall 

or short, it matters nothing, the heart is there. 
The talk may be soft or low, serious or piquant 
—a free and honest soul is warming and soften- 
ing itall. As you speak, it speaks back again; 
as you think, it thinks again—(not in conjunction, 
but in the same sign of the Zodiac ;) as you love 
it loves in return. 
Itis the heart fora sister, and happy is the 
man who can claim such! The warmth that lies 
in itis not only generous, but religious, genial, de- 
votional, tender, self-saerificing, and looking heav- 
en-ward. 

A man without some sort of religion is at best 
a poor reprobate, the foot-ball of destiny, with 
no tie linking him to infinity, and the wondrous 
eternity that is begun with him; but a woman 
without it is even worse—a flame without heat, 
a rainbow without colour, a flower without 
perfume! 

A man may in some sort tie his frail hopes and 
honors, with weak, shifting ground-tackle to 
business, or to the world; but a woman without 
thatanchor which they call faith, is adrift, anda 
wreck! A man may clumsily contrive a kind of 
moral responsibility, out of his relations to man- 








kind or his public duties; but a woman in her 
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comparatively isolated sphere, where affection 
and not purpose is the controlling motive, can 
find no basis for any system of right action, but 
that of spiritual faith, A man may craze his 
thought, and his brain to trustfulness in such poor 
harborage as fame and reputation may stretch 
before him; but a woman—where can she put 
her hope in storms, if not in Heaven ? 


And that sweet trustfulness—that abiding love 
—that enduring hope, mellowing every page and 
scene of life, lighting them with pleasantest ra- 
diance, when the world-storms break like an army 
with smoking cannon—what can bestow it all, 
but a holy soul-tie to what is above the storms, 
and to what is stronger than an army with can- 
non? Who that has enjoyed the counsel! and the 
love of a christian mother, but will echo the 
thought with energy, and hallow it with a tear? 
———el moi, je pleurs ! 


My fire is now a mass of red-hot coal. The 
whole atmosphere of my room is warm. The 
heart that with its glow can light up, and warm 
a garret with loose casements and low roof, 
is capable of the best love—domestic love. I 
draw farther off, and the images upon the screen 
change. The warmth, the hour, the quiet create 
a home feeling ; and that feeling, quick as light- 
ning, has stolen from the world of fancy (a Pro- 
methean theft,) a home object, avout which my 
musings go ou to drape themselves in luxurious 
revery. 

——-There she sits, by the corner of the fire, 
in neat home dress, of sober, yet most adorning 
colour. A little bitof lace raffle is gathered about 
the neck, by a bluc ribbon, and the ends of the 
ribbon are crossed under the dimpling chin, and 
are fastened neatly by a simple, unpretending 
brooch—your gift. The arm, a pretty taperarm, 
lies over the carved elbow of the oaken chair; the 
hand, white and delicate, sustains a little home 
volume that hangs from her fingers. The fore- 
finger is between the leaves, and the others lie in 
relief upon the dark embossed cover. She re- 
peats in a silver voice, a.line that has attracted 
her fancy; and you listen—or at any rate, you 
seem to listen—with your eyes now on the lips, 
now on the forehead, and now on the finger, 
where glitters like a star, the marriage ring—lit- 
tle gold band, at which she does not chafe, that 
tells you, she is yours! 

—— Weak testimonial, if that were all that told 
it! The eye, the voice, the look, the heart, tells 
you stronger and better, thatsheisyours! And a 
feeling within, where it lies you know not, and 
whence it comes you know not, but sweeping 
over heart and brain, like a fire-flood, tells you 
too, that you are hers! Irremediably bound as 
Massinger’s Hortensio :— 
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I am subject to another’s will, and can 
Nor speak, nor do, without permission from her! 


The fire is warm as ever; what length of heat 
in this hard burning anthracite! Ithasscarce sunk 
yet to the second bar of the grate, though the 
clock upon the church-tower has tolled eleven. 

Aye, mused I, gaily—such heart does not grow 
faint, it does not spend itself in idle puffs of blaze, 
it does not become chilly with the passing years, 
but gains and grows in strength, and heat, until 
the fire of life, is covered over with the ashes of 
death. Strong or hot as it may be at the first, it 
Joses nothing. It may not indeed, as time ad- 
vances, throw out, like the coal-fire, when new- 
lit, jets of blue sparkling flame; it may not con- 
tinue to bubble, and gush like a fountain at its 
source, but it will become astrong river of flow- 
ing charities. 

—— Clitumnus breaks from under the Tuscan 
mountains, almost a flood; on a glorious spring 
day I leaned down and tasted the water, as it 
boiled from its sources ;—the little temple of white 
marble,—the mountain sides gray with olive or- 
chards,—the white streak of road,—the tall pop- 
lars of the river margin were glistening in the bright 
Italian sunlight, around me. Later. I saw it 
become a river, still clear and strong, flowing se- 
renely between its prairie banks, on which the 
white cattle of the valley browsed; and still far- 
ther down, I welcomed it, where it joins the 
Arno, flowing slowly under wooded shores, skirt- 
ing the fair Florence, and the bounteous fields of 
the bright Cascino ;—gathering strength and vol- 
ume, till between Pisa and Leghorn,—in sight of 
the wondrous Leaning Tower and the ship-masts 
of the Tuscan port, it gave its waters to its life’s 
grave—the sea. 

The recollection blended sweetly now with my 
musings, over my garret grate, and offered a flow- 
ing image, to bear along upon its bosom the af- 
fections that were grouping in my Reverie. 

It is a strange force of mind and fancy, that 
can set the objects which are closest to the heart 
far down the lapse of time. Even now, as the 
fire fades slightly, and sinks slowly towards the 
bar, which is the dial of my hours, I seem to see 
that image of love—years hence. It still covers 


the same warm, trustful, religious heart. Trials. 


have tried it; afflictions have weighed upen it; 
danger has scared it, and death is coming near 
to subdue it; but still itis the same. 

The fingers are thinner; the face has lines of 
care, and sorrow crossing each other in a web- 
work, that makes the golden tissue of humanity. 
But the heart is fond, and steady; it is the same 
dear heart, the same self-sacrificing heart, warm- 
ing, like a fire, all around it. Affliction has tem- 





all its troubles—its phases of whatsoever form, 
have become distilled into an holy incense, rising 
ever from your fireside, an offering to your house- 
hold gods. 

Your dreams of reputation, your swift deter- 
termination, your impulsive pride, your deep ut- 
tered vows to win a name, have all sobered into 
affection—have all blended into that glow of feel- 
ing, which finds its centre, and hope, and joy in 
Home. From my soul | pity the man, whose 
soul does not leap at the mere utterance of that 
name. 

A home !—it is the bright, blessed adorable 
phantom which sits highest on the sunny hori- 
zon that girdeth Life! When shall it be reach- 
ed? When shall it cease to be a glittering day- 
dream, and become fully and fairly yours ? 

It is not the house, though that may have its 
charms;—nor the fields carefully tilled, and 
streaked with your own foot-paths ;—nor the 
trees, though their shadow be to you like that of 
a great rock in a weary land ;—nor yet is it the 
fireside, with its sweet blaze-play ;—nor the pic- 
tures which tell of loved ones; nor the cherish- 
ed books, but more far than all these—it is the 
Presence. The Lares of your worship are there; 
the altar of your confidence there; the end of 
your worldly faith is there; and adorning it all, 
and sending your blood in passionate flow, is the 
ecstasy of the conviction that there at least you 
are beloved ; that there you are understood ; that 
there your errors will meet ever with gentlest for- 
giveness ; that there your troubles will be smiled 
away ; that there you may unburden your soul, 
fearless of harsh, unsympathizing ears; and that 
there you may be entirely and joyfully—your- 
self! 

There may be those of coarse mould—and I 
have seen such even in disguise of women—who 
will reckon these feelings puling sentiment.— 
God pity them! as they have need of pity. 

That image by the fireside, calm, loving, joy- 
ful, is there still: it goes not, however my spirit 
tosses, because my wish, and every will, keep it 
it there unerring. The fire shows through the 
screen, yellow and warm, as a harvest sun. It 
is in its best age, and that age is ripeness. 

A ripe heart! now I know what Wordsworth 
meant, when he said, 


The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket! 


The town clock is striking midnight. The 
cold of the night-wind is urging its way into 
door and window-crevice; the fire has sunk al- 
most. to the third bar of the grate. Still my 





pered joy; and joy adorned affliction. Life and 


dream tires not. but wraps fondly round that 
image,—now in the far off, chilling mists of age, 
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growing sainted. Love has blended into rever- 
ence; passion has subsided into joyous content. 

—And what if age comes, said I, in a new flash 
of excitation,—what else proves the wine? What 
else gives inner strength, and knowledge. and a 
steady pilot-hand to steer your boat out boldly 
upon that shoreless sea, where the river of life is 
runving? Let the white ashes gather; let the 
silver hair lie, where lay the auburn; let the eye 
gleam farther back, and dimmer ;—it is but re- 
treating toward the pure sky-depths, an usher to 
the land where you will follow after! 

It is quite cold, and I take away the screen 
altogether ; there is a little glow yet, but present- 
ly the coal slips down below the third bar, with 
a rumbling sound, like that of coarse gravel fall- 
ing into a new-dug grave! 

—She is gone! 

Well, the heart has burned fairly, evenly, gen- 
erously, while there was mortality to kindle it; 
eternity will surely kindle it better. 

—Tears indeed ; but they are tears of thanks- 
giving, of resignation, and of hope. The world 
slides backward ; it is midnight, and the sounds 
of life are dead. You are in the death chamber 
of life; but you are also in the death chamber of 
care. The clouds, the agonies, the disappointed 
hopes, the vain expectancies, the braggart noise, 
the fears now vanish behind the curtain of the 
past, and the night. All af them roll from your 
soul like a load. Blissful in the dimness of the 
ending present, you reach out your prayerful 
hands toward the viewless Future, where God’s 
eye lifts over the horizon, like sunrise on the ocean. 

Do you recognize it as an earnest of something 
better? Aye, if the heart has been pure, and 
steady—burning like my fire—it has learned it 
without seeming to learn. Faith has grown upon 
it, as the blossom grows upon the bud, or the 
flower upon the slow-lifting stalk. 

—Roll off cares! Come not into the dream- 
land where I live;—sink away with the street 
noise; vanish away with the embers of my fire! 
—Go out Ambition! you make too hot and can- 
kerous a flame. Let the heart now in the dim- 
ness of the fading fire glow, be all itself. Let 
the memory of what good things have come over 
itin the troubled youth-life, bear it up: and let 
hope, and faith bear it on! 

Here we float now, catching hold on things 
endless,—blending with the infinity toward which 
we tend; there is no extravagant pulse-flow, no 
mad fever of the brain; but only the soul for- 
getful of all but its destinies, and its capacities for 
good. Let it mount higher and higher on these 
wings of thought, and hope burn strong out of 
the ashes of decaying life, so that the sharp edge 
of our grave may be but the foot-scraper at the 
wicket of Elysium! 





But what is paper, and what are words? Vain 
things! The soul leaves them behind; the pen 
staggers like a starveling cripple, and your heart 
is leading it a whole length of the life-course be- 
hind. The soul’s mortal longings,—its poor baf- 
fled hopes, are dim now in the light of those In- 
finite longirigs, which spread over it soft and holy 
asday-dawn. Eternity has stretched a corner of 
its mantle toward you, and the breath of its wa- 
ving fringe, is like a gale of Araby. 

The white ashes were thick upon the darken- 
ed coals of my grate.—And all this, mused I, is 
but a bachelor-dream about a pure, and loving 
heart! And to-morrow comes cankerous life 
again: is it wished for? Or if not wished for, 
is the not wishing, wicked ? 

Will dreams satisfy, reach high as they can ? 
Are we not after all poor grovelling mortals, tied 
to earth, and to each other; are there not sym- 
pathies, and hopes, and affections which can only 
find their issue, and blessing in fellow absorption ? 
Does not the heart, steady, and pure as it may 
be, and mounting on soul-flights often as it dare, 
want a human sympathy, perfectly indulged, to 
make it healthful? Is there not a fount of love 
for this world, as there is a fount of love for the 
other? Is there not a certain store of tender- 
ness, cooped in this heart, which must, and will 
be lavished, before the end comes ? 

Does it not plead with the judgment, and 
make issue with prudence, year after year? Does 
it not dog your steps all through your social pil- 
grimage, setting up its claims in forms fresh, and 
odorous as new-blown heath bells, saying.—come 
away from the heartless, the factitious, the vain, 
and measure your heart not by its constraints, 
but by its fulness, and by its depth? Let itrun, 
and be joyous! 

Does it not come to your harsh night-dreams, 
like a taunting fiend, whispering—be satisfied ; 
keep your heart from running over ; bridle those 
affections ; there is nothing worth loving? 

Does it not hover over your spirit of reverie 

like a beckoning angel, crowned with halo, say- 
ing—hope on, hope ever; the heart and I are 
kindred; our mission will be fulfilled; nature 
shall accomplish its purpose ; the soul shall have 
its Paradise ! 
I threw myself upon my bed: and as my 
thought ran over the definite, sharp business of 
the morrow, my Reverie, and its glowing ima- 
ges, that made my heart bound, swept away, like 
those fleecy rain clouds of August, on which the 
sun paints rainbows—driven southward by a cool, 
rising wind from the north. 

I wonder, thought I, as I dropped asleep, if a 
married man with his sentiment made actual, is 
after all, as happy as we poor fellows, in our 
dreams ? 
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LINES, 


COMPOSED ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


“Tt was an evening, bright and still, 
As ever blushed on wave, or bower, 
Smiling from Heaven, as if nought ill 
Could happen in so sweet an hour.” 
Moore’s Loves of the Angels. 


“ All was so still, so soft in earth and air, 
You scarce would start, to meet a spirit there.” 
Byron’s Lara, 


The sun hath reached the horizon’s verge, 
The waters are sighing their evening dirge, 
The light winds fly on their pinions free, 

Far over the solemn and silent sea, 

And sport with the waves in their joyful way, 
Like a band of children at thoughtless play, 
With their stern old Grandsire’s hoary hair, 
Twinine his locks in their fingers fair— 


’ And breathing the while in his listening ear, 


Songs whose cadence to him doth seem, 
The music soft of a fading dream. 


O’er the Ocean’s distant and misty brim, 
Slowly the sunlight is growing dim, 

And the shadowy clouds in a dense array 
Close over the couch of the dying day, 
Like the golden pinions of Angels spread, 
In a radiant circle above the bed 

Where the Great, their mission of Glory done, 
Are passing from earth, like the setting sun. 
Now, gathereth ’round me a stillness deep, 
A mournful stillness—but not of sleep— 
For Nature seems in her hush to pine, 

And weep for the Lord of light’s decline. 


On the billows’ darkened and shadowy breast, 
The weary zephyrs sink down to rest, 
Athwart the sombre, and rayless sky, 
Stealthily flitteth the “ sea-mew” by, 

And faint, o’er the moaning waves are heard, 
The desolate tones of the homeless bird. 


Let me linger awhile by the lone sea-side, 

With the Heavens above—and around the tide, 
Whose mysterious music in earlier years, 

Hath almost melted my soul to tears, 

When I deemed that the ceaseless roll of waves, 
Was a funeral-hymn over unseen graves. 


The twilight shadows are passing slow, 

Like a stately and sable train of wo, 

And one by one from the vault of blue, 

The stars come timidly peering through, 

The waters are trembling beneath the kiss, 

Of their soft, white beams—as if thrilled with bliss— 
The earth wherever their white rays pour, 

Seemeth a dreamy, and weird-like shore, 

And the cool, calm air of the noiseless night, 

Is sparkling with silvery shafts of light. 


Let me linger awhile by the lone sea-side, 

And list to the music of wind and tide, 

For it whispereth peace to the toil-worn breast, 
And calmeth the heart’s wild chords to rest, 
Serene my soul as the Heaven’s pure brow! 


Holy spirits are near me now. 
P. H. H. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


The works of the late Epcar ALtan Por, with notices 
of his life and genius. By N. P. Willis, J. R. Lowell 
and R. W. Griswold In two volumes. New York: 
J.S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, 1850. 12mo. pp. 483, 495, 


Here we have at last the result of the long ex- 
periment; the residium in the retort; the chrys- 
tals in the crucible; the ashes of the furnace; 
the attainment of fiery trial and of analysis 
the mostacute. How muchbitter misery went to 
write these pages ;—what passion, what power of 
mind and heart were needed to strike these im- 
pressions—the only footprints onthe sands of time 
of a vitality in which the lives of ten ordinary 
men were more than condensed—will never be 
known save to those who knew in person the 
man they embody. 

These half told tales and broken poems are 
the only records of a wild, hard life ; and all that 
is left of areal genius,—genius in the true sense 
of the word, unmistakeable and original. No 
other American has half the chance of a re- 
membrance in the history of literature. Edgar 
Poe’s reputation will rest in a very small minor- 
ity of the compositions in these two volumes. 
Among all his poems, there are only two or three 
which are not execrably bad. The majority of 
his prose writings are the children of want 
and dyspepsia, of printer’s devils and of blue 
devils. Had he the power of applying his crea- 
tive faculties—as have had the Miltons, the Shaks- 
peares and all the other demiurgi—he would have 
beenavery greatman. But there isnot one trace 
of that power in these volumes; and his career 
and productions rather resemble those of the 
Marlowes, the Jonsons, the Dekkers, and the 
Websters, the old dramatists and translunary 
rowdies of the Elizabethan age, than the con- 
sistent lives and undying utterances of those who 
claim the like noble will and the shaping imagi- 
nation. Had Mr. Poe possessed mere talent, 
even with his unfortunate moral constitution, he 
might have been a popular and money-making 
author. He would have written a great many 
more good things than he has left here; but his 
title to immortality would not and could not have 
been surer than itis. For the few things that 
this author has written which are at all tolerable, 
are coins stamped with the indubitable die. 
They are of themselves,—sui generis,— unlike any 
diagrams in Time's Kalaidescope,—and gleam 
with the diamond hues of eternity. 

But before passing to aconsideration of the am- 
ber, convention and circumstance require an exam- 
ination of the dirty little fleas and flies who have 
managed to embalm themselves therein. The 





works of Edgar Allan Poe are introduced to the 
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world by no less than three accredited worldlings— 
or asthe public would have ussay no less than three 
celestial steeds of the recognized Pegasean pedi- 
gree are harnessed to drag the caput mortuum of 
the unfortunate Poe into the light of public favour 

Mr. Rufus Griswold had seen the poor ‘fellow.’ 
Mr. N. P. Willis had also seen and pitied the 
man; had gone so far as to give him the post of 
sub-critic to himself—N. P. Willis, Esq.—in one 
of his newspapers; Mr. James Russell Lowell 
had found his sable sympathies sufficiently ex- 
tensive to take in the distressed master of the 
Raven, in spite of his colour and birth-place ;—he 
could spare enough affection from Brother Fred- 
erick Douglass and Brother William Brown to 
make a Brother Poe out of him too. The three 
felt quite pitifully sentimental at his dog’s death; 
and with the utmost condescension they heark- 
ened to the clink of the publisher’s silver, and 
agreed to erect a monument to the deceased ge- 
nius, in the shape of Memoir and Essay prelimi- 
nary to his works. Their kindness and their 
generosity has been published to the world in 
every newspaper. The bookseller’s advertise- 
ment, that all persons possessing letters and cor- 
respondence of Poe should send them straight- 
way tohim, has gone with the news. The pub- 
lication of the works of Poe were kept back from 
the public for a long time, that they might be 
brought out ina blaze of glory by this mighty trium- 
virate of patrons. Troy was not built; composition 
like theirs is not finished ina day. Here it is at 
last—and duty compels us to say, that this is the 
rawest, the baldest, the most offensive, and the most 
pudent humbug that has been ever palmed upon 
au unsuspecting moon-calf of a world. ‘These 
three men have managed to spin into their nine- 
teen pages and a half of barren type more to call 
forth the indignation of all right feeling and seeing 
people than we have ever seen before in so little 
space ; and they have practised in the publication 
as complete aswindle on the purchaser as ever sent 
aknave to the State prison. Mr. Rufus Griswold 
we know to be the dispenser of literary fame— 
the great Apolloof ourliterary heavens. Through 
the successive editions of those big little books, 
the “‘ Prose and Prose Writings of America,” and 
the “Poets and Poetry” of the same, he lifts either 
the head of the miserable American to the stars, 
or sinks him into the ignominious chills and 
shadows of Hades. Why his name goes forth 
to the world on the title page of these volumes 
we are totally unable to say ;—for not one word 
of his do they contain. We are forced to be- 
lieve that he is stuck into the frontispiece for the 
purpose of giving respectability to the author 
whose writings follow. As Smollet, Voltaire, 
Johnson and other names celebrated on the door- 
posts of booksellers, were wont, for so much a 





volume, to grant the privilege of their names 
to miserable translations, and to compiled me- 
moirs still more miserable—so doth the emi- 
nent Griswold give his imprimatur to the am- 
aranthine verse and to the fadeless prose of 
Edgar Poe! The Life, &c., with the details of 
Poe's adventures in Ruasia, his letters, and his 
personal history, which were repeatedly promised 
through the press, and for which those already 
owning nearly all of Poe's writings have been in- 
duced to purchase this new edition—is no where. 
In the place thereof, we have 2 counterfeit shin- 
plaster, ragged, dirty, ancient and worn, which 
Mr. James Russell Lowell had palmed upon the 
publisher of a Magazine very many years ago. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell belongs to a minute 
species of literary insect, which is plentifully pro- 
duced by the soil and climate of Boston. He 
has published certain “ Poems ;” they are copies 
of Keats, aud Tennyson, and Wordsworth ; 
and baser or worse done imitations the imitative 
tribe have never bleated forth. He bas also writ- 
ten some very absurd prose—a volume entitled 
“Conversations on the Old Dramatists,” &c. Into 
this he has managed, together with a great deal 
of false sentiment and false criticism, to stow a 
a large amount of transcendentalism, socialism, 
and abolition. For Mr. Lowell is one of that lite- 
rary set, which has grown up in the Northern 
States of this Union, who find no delight in the 
science and the philosophy of this earth save 
when it is wrong and wicked—save when it sets 
common sense and common humanity at defiance. 
If there is anything that ought not to be believed, 
these people go and believe it for that very rea- 
son. But the book and its teachings are alike 
forgotten and unknown. With the name of Mr. 
James Russell Lowell the public is better ac- 
quainted from its frequent appearance in the pro- 
ceedings of abolitionist meetingsin Boston, cheek 
by jowl with the signatures of free negroes and 
runaway slaves. His seven pages in this present 
compilation contain none of his great political 
principles, but they contain not one single fact of 
Poe’s history accurately stated. They furnish 
a very happy exemplification of the style in 
which his “Conversations” are written—which 
is that of a broken merchant’s ledger, all figures 
signifying nothing save the number and variety 
of his pickings and stealings. 

Six pages by the man milliner of our litera- 
rature, Mr. N. P. Willis, constitutes in reality the 
only original writing in the be-heralded ‘Notices 
of Edgar A. Poe by Rufus Griswold, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, and N. P. Willis,’—and of these 
six, three are taken up with extracts from the 
New York Tribune. The rest are occupied rather 
with N. P. Willis than with Edgar Allan Poe. 
It is here explained how all Poe's celebrity came 
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from the good-natured patronage of N. P. Wil- 
lis—and how N. P. Willis rescued the ** Raven” 
from oblivion and spread its wings to all the 
world by consenting to its insertion in his Home 
Journal,—the weekly newspaper of mantua-ma- 
ker’s girls, and of tailor’s boys. Such isthe tone 
and air of the entire editorial work of this pub- 
lication. These three horny-eyed dunces come be- 
fore the world asthe patrons and literary vouchers 
of the greatestgeniusoftheday. Butwith all their 
parade, as we before mentioned, these edi- 
tors make no pretence of informing the reader in 
relation to the factsof Mr. Poe’s Life. So far as 
we are able it shall be our endeavour tosupply the 
deficiency. The sketch which follows is a com- 
pilation of the facts contained in the New York 
Tribune's obituary of Poe; in Griswold’s Prose 
Writers; one or two others which we pick from 
Mr. Willis’s three pages ; and several furnished 
by our own recollections of and conversations 
with the subject of discourse. 

His family was a very respectable one in Bal- 
timore. His grandfather was a Quartermaster- 
General in the Revolution, and the esteemed 
friend of Lafayette. During the last visit of that 
personage to this country, he called upon the 
widow to tender her his acknowledgments for 
services rendered him by her husband. His great- 
grandfather married a daughter of the celebrated 
British Admiral McBride. Through him they 
are related to many of the most illustrious fami- 
lies in England. Edgar Poe’s father was repu- 
tably brought up and educated. Becoming en- 
amored with a beautiful young actress, he made 
up a runaway match with her, and was disowned 
by his friends therefor. He then went upon the 
stage himself. But neither he or his wife pos- 
sessed mimetic genius, and they lived precarious- 
ly. They came to Richmond in pursuit of their 
profession. She was somewhat of a favorite on 
our boards—but more on account of her beauty 
than heracting. They both died in Richmond— 
both of consumption, and within a few weeks of 
each other, and left here without a friend or home 
their gifted but most miserable and unfortunate 
son. Mr. John Allan, a wealthy and kind heart- 
ed merchant of this place, having no children of 
his own, taking a natural fancy to the handsome, 
clever child, adopted him as son and heir. He 
was consequently brought up amidst luxury, and 
received the advantages of education to their 
fullest extent. In 1816 he accompanied his 
adopted parents in a tour through England. Scot- 
Jand and Ireland. They returned to this coun- 
try, leaving him at Dr. Brandsby’s High School, 
Stoke Newington, near London, where he con- 
tinued five years. 

Those accustomed to self-consciousness and 
mental analysis, will know that nearly all the 








images of memory aud passion are gathered in 
the years when the child approaches the youth. 
It is then that the idiosynecracy receives its pe- 
culiar tinge, genius its individuality, and expres- 
sion its ground-colors. Those of Poe differ re- 
markably from all other of American Literature. 
One would scarcely deem him American at all— 
and yet he is not English. The circumstances 
under which these five years were past, throw 
light upon many of his peculiarities. In one of 
his very best but least noted tales, he gives asin- 
gular account of his life at this school of Stoke 
Newington. We allude to the sketch entitled 
“William Wilson.” Nearly all of Poe’s tales 
are biographical—all the best are. ‘The charac- 
ters and the incidentsare but the drapery of some 
memory of himself. The tale in question is pe- 
culiarly so. We have been often told by him- 
self, that the following picture of Dr. Bransby’s 
school is accurate to the letter. 


‘My earliest recollections of a school life, are 
connected with a large, rambling, Elizabethan 
house, in a misty-looking village of England, 
where were a vast number of gigantic and gnarl- 
ed trees, and where all the houses were exces- 
sively ancient. In truth, it was a dream-like 
and spirit-soothing place, that venerable old 
town. At this moment, in fancy, I feel the re- 
freshing chilliness of its deeply-shadowed ave- 
nues, inhale the fragrance of its thousand shrub- 
beries, and thrill anew with undefinable delight, 
at the deep hollow note of the church-bell, break- 
ing. each hour, with sullen and sudden roar, upon 
the stillness of the dusky atmosphere in which 
the fretted Gothic steeple lay embedded and 
asleep. 

It gives me, perhaps, as much of pleasure as 
I can now in any manner experience, to dwell 
upon minute recollections of the school and its 
concerns. Steeped in misery as 1 am—misery, 
alas! only too real—I shall be pardoned for 
seeking relief, however slight and temporary, in 
the weakness of a few rambling details. These, 
moreover, utterly trivial, and even ridiculous in 
themselves, assume, to my fancy, adventitious 
importance, as connected with a period and a lo- 
cality when and where I recognise the first am- 
biguous monitions of the destiny which after- 
wards so fully over-shadowed me. Let me then 
remember. 

The house, I have said, was old and irregular. 
The grounds were extensive, and a high and solid 
brick wall, topped with a bed of mortar and bro- 
ken glass, encompassed the whole. This prison- 
like rampart formed the limit of our domain; 
beyond it we saw but thrice a week—once every 
Saturday afternoon, when, attended by two 
ushers, we were permitted to take brief walks 
in a body through some of the neighboring fields— 
and twice during Sunday, when we were paraded 
in the same formal manner to the morning and 
evening service in the one church of the village. 
Of this church the principal of our school was 
pastor. With how deep a spirit of wonder and 
perplexity was I wont to regard him from our re- 
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mote pew in the gallery, as, with step solemn 
and slow, he ascended the pulpit! This reve- 
rend man, with countenance so demurely benign, 
with robes so glossy and so clerically flowing, 
with wig so minutely powdered, so rigid and so 
yast,—could this be he who, of late, with sour 
visage, and in mens. habiliments, administered, 
ferule in hand, the Draconian Laws of the acad- 
emy! Oh, gigantic paradox, too utterly mon- 
strous for solution! 

At an angle of the ponderous wall frowned a 
more ponderous gate. It was riveted and stud- 
ded with iron bolts, and surmounted with jagged 
ironspikes. What impressions of deep awe did 
it inspire! It was never opened save for the 
three periodical egressions and ingressions already 
mentioned; then, in every creak of its mighty 
hinges. we found a plenitude of mystery—a 
world of matter for solemn remark, or for more 
solemn meditation. 

The extensive enclosure was irregular in form, 
having many capaciousrecesses. Of these, three 
or four of the largest constituted the play-ground. 
It was level, and covered with fine hard gravel. 


innumerable benches and desks, black, ancient, 
and time-worn, piled desperately with much-be- 
thumbed books, and so beseamed with initial 
letters, names at full length, grotesque figures, 
and other multiplied efforts of the knife, as to 
have entirely lost what little of original form 
might have been their portion in days long de- 
parted. A huge bucket with water stood at one 
extremity of the room, and a clock of stupen- 
dous dimensions at the other. 

Encompassed by the massy walls of this ven- 
erable academy, I passed yet not in tedium or 
disgust, the years of the third lustrum of my life. 
The teeming brain of childhood requires no ex- 
ternal world of incident to occupy or amuse it; 
and the apparently dismal monotony of a school 
was replete with more intense excitement than 
my riper youth has derived from luxury, or my 
full manhood from crime. Yet I must believe 
that my first mental development had in it much 
of the uncommon—even much of the outre. 
Upon mankind at large the events of very early 
existence rarely leave in mature age any definite 
impression. All is gray shadow—a weak and 





I well remember it had no trees, nor benches, 
nor anything similar within it. Of course it was 
in the rear of the house. Jn front lay a small 
parterre, planted with box and other shrubs ; 
but through this sacred division we passed only 
upon rare occasions indeed—such as a first ad- 
vent to school or final departure thence, or per- 
haps, when a parent or friend having called for 
us, we joyfully took our way home for the Christ- 
mas or Midsummer holydays. 

But the house !—how quaint an old building 
was this!—to me how veritably a palace of en- 
chantment! There was really no end to its 
windings—to its incomprehensible subdivisions. 
It was difficult at any given time, to say with cer- 


tainty upon which of its two stories one happened | 


tobe. Fromeach room to every other there were 
sure to be found three or four steps either in as- 
cent ordescent. Then the lateral branches were 
innumerable—inconceivable—and so returning 


in upon themselves, that our most exact ideas in | 


regard to the whole mansion were not very far 
different from those with which we pondered upon 
infinity. During the five years of my residence 
here, [ was never able to ascertain with pre- 


cision, in what remote locality lay the little sleep- | 


ing apartment assigned to myself and some 
eighteen or twenty other scholars. 

The school room was the largestin the house— 
I could not help thinking, in the world. It was 
very long, narrow, and dismally low, with point- 
ed Gothie windows and a ceiling of oak. Ina 
remote and terror-inspiring angle was a square 
enclosure of eight or ten feet, comprising the 
sanctum, “during hours,” of our principal, the 
Reverend Dr. Bransby. It was asolid structure, 
with massy door, sooner than open which in the 
absence of the * Dominie,” we would all have 
willingly perished by the peine forte et dure. In 
other angles were two other similar boxes, far 
less reverenced, indeed, but still greatly matters 
of awe. One of these was the pulpit of the 
‘‘elassical’”’ usher, one of the * English and math- 
ematical.” Interspersed about the room, cross- 
ing and recrossing in endless irregularity, were 





irregular remembrance—an indistinct regather- 
ing of feeble pleasures and phantasmagoric 
|pains. With me this is notso. In childhood l 
|must have felt with the energy of a man what I 
‘now find stamped upon memory in lines as vivid, 
as deep, and as durable as the ezergues of the 
Carthaginian medals. 

| Yet in fact—in the fact of the world’s view— 
| how little was there to remember. The morn- 
ing’s awakening, the nightly summons to bed ; 
‘the connings, the recitations; the periodical half- 
holydays and perambulations; the play-ground, 
| with its broils, its pastimes, its intrigues; these, 
by a mental sorcery lung forgotten, were made to 
‘involve a wilderness of sensation, a world of rich 


| 


‘incident, an universe of varied emotion, of ex- 


‘citement the most passionate and spirit-stirring. 
\* Oh, le bon temps, que ce siecle de fer !’” 


| Edgar Poe returned from Dr. Bransby’s 
school to Richmond, in 1822, and continued his 
| studies, under the best masters which the city af- 
forded, for two or three years more. He was at 
‘this period remarkable for his general cleverness, 
his feats of activity, his wayward temper, ex- 
treme personal beauty, his musical recitations of 
verse, and power of extemporaneous tale-telling. 
In 1825 he went to the University of Virginia. 
The University was then a most dissolute place, 
and Mr. Edgar A. Poe was remarked as the 
most dissolute and dissipated youth in the Uni- 
versity. He was already a great classical scholar, 
and he made huge strides in mathematics, botany, 
and other branches of natural science. But at 
the same time he drank, gambled, and indulged 
in other vices until he was expelled from the 
place. On Mr. Allan’s refusal to pay some of 
his gambling debts, he broke with him and went 
off at a tangent to the Greeks—those being the 
times of Bozzaris and the Greek Revolution. 
When he reached St. Petersburg, however, he 
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found both money and enthusiasm exhausted, 
and he got into a quarrel with the Russian au- 
thorities—whether about liberty or lucre is not 
known. At any rate he found himself nearly 
adding some knowledge of the knout and Sibe- 
ria to his already extensive knowledge of men 
and manners, and was glad enough to accept the 
intervention of the American consul, Henry Mid- 
dleton, and his aidto get home. In 1829, he en- 
tered the Military Academy at West Point. In 
the meantime Mr. Allan had lost his first wife, 
and married a lady, his junior by a very great 
number of years—he being sixty-five. Mr. Poe 
is said to have behaved uncivilly to the lady and 
to have ridiculed the match. The old gentleman 
wrote him an angry letter, and Mr. Poe answer- 
ed it with a very bitter one. The breach was 
never healed. Mr. Allan died a short time af- 
terwards, and left Poe nothing. 


That is his account of the matter. The story 
of the other side is different; and if true throws a 
dark shade upon the quarrel and a very ugly light 
upon Poe’s character. We shall not insert it, 
because it is one of those relations which we 


think with Sir Thomas Brown, should never | 


be recorded,—being “ verities whose truth we 
fear and heartily wish there were no truth there- 
ine * * %* * Whose relations honest 
minds do depreeate. For of sins heteroclital, and 
such as want name or precedent, there is oft- 
times a sin even in their history. We desire 
no record of enormities: sins should be ac- 
couated new. They omit of their monstrosity 
as they fall from their rarity ; for men count it 
venial to err with their forefathers, and foolishly 
couceive they divide a sin in its society. * * * 
In things of this nature silence commendeth his- 
tory : ’tis the veniable part of things lost; where- 
in there must never arise a Pancirollus, nor re- 
main any register but that of hell.” 


Mr. Poe left West Point without graduating, 
and commenced his disastrous battle of life. 
In 1831, he printed a small volume of poems, 
which constituted his first brochure. They were 
favorably received by the reviewers, and well 
spoken of by their few readers. But they did 
not sell—at which we have never wondered. 
They contain butone good thing—the verses “To 
Helen.” Of this piece Mr. James Russell Low- 
ell affectedly says, “ T'here is a smack of am- 
brosia about it’—and in truth its graceful sim- 
plicity will compare with the best things in the 
Greek Anthology. 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 





= 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 

To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand 

The agate lamp within thy hand!— 
Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 


He wrote for newspapers, compiled and trans- 
lated for booksellers, made up brilliant articles 
for reviews, and spun tales for magazines. But 
although publishers willingly put them forth, they 
paid the young man so little, that in poverty and 
despair he got abundantly near enough to death's 
door to “hear the hinges creak.” At last a 
newspaper in Baltimore offered two premiums— 
for the best poem and the best prose tale. A 
committee of distinguished literateurs—John P. 
Kennedy at their head—was appointed to judge 
the productions. Of course they did not read 
them—the sanction of their names being all that 
was wanted by the publisher. But while chat- 
ting over the wine at the meeting, one of them 
was attracted by a bundle among the papers 
written in the most exquisitely beautiful caligra- 
phy ever seen.—To the end of his life Poe wrote 
this surpassingly perfect hand. Mr. Kennedy 
read a page solely on that account; and being 
impressed with the power of the style, he pro- 
ceeded to read aloud. The committee voted the 
premium by acclamation * to the first of geniuses 
that has written a legible hand.” The confiden- 
tial envelope being broken, within it was found 
the then unknown name of Poe. 

The publisher gave Mr. Kennedy an account 
of the author, which induced him to see Mr. Poe. 
He describes him at that day as a young man 
thin as askeleton from evident starvation, dressed 
in a seedy frock coat, buttoned up to his chin to 
conceal the want of a shirt, with tattered trou- 
sers, and a pair of torn old boots, beneath which 
were evidently neither drawers nor socks. But 
his manners were those of a gentleman, and his 
eyes full of intelligence. Kennedy spoke in a 
friendly manner to him, and he opened his heart 
—told him all his story, his ambition and his 
great designs. Kennedy took him to a clothing 
store, gave him a good suit, and introduced him 
into society. 

These were the days in which Thomas W. 
White was building up the Messenger. He got 
Mr. Poe to edit it, giving him $500 per annum. 
On this income he immediately married himself 
to a girl without a cent. It is said that he was 
generally intemperate even them, but he certain- 
ly found time to write many great articles and 
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brilliant criticisms for the Messenger. It was 
Poe who first gave the periodical its standing. 

After conducting the Messenger a year and a 
half, he removed to Philadelphia, and edited the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. This periodical was 
finally merged in Graham’s Magazine. For this 
last he always continued to write, and to be well 
paid therefor. In 1840, he published his ‘+ Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque.” In 1844, we 
find him in New York editing the “ Broadway 
Journal.” In 1845, the well-known volumes of 
his collected tales and poems by Wiley & Put- 
nam made their appearance. He continued to 
issue many things—which we shall notice more 
fully hereafter, until 1847. We then hear of his 
wife dying in a state of great destitution at a 
place called Fordham near New York. A sub- 
scription was gotten up to relieve him by the lit- 
terateurs of New York, and the requisite amount 
was easily raised. Wenexthear of him through 
the newspapers as again at death’s door—but this 
time with delirium tremens. A bitter note through 
the same vehicles of intelligence in answer to 
the various inquiries made about him, announc- 
ed his contempt for all who professed them- 
selves his friends, and his general disgust with 
the world. But he seems to have suffered noth- 
ing farther from destitution, his literary labors 
bringing him enough. For the last two years he 
has been seen now and then about Richmond, 
generally in a state of intoxication very unbecom- 
ing to a manof genius. But during his last visit 
of nearly two months’ duration, he was perfectly 
himself, neatly dressed, and exceedingly agreea- 
ble in his deportment. He delivered two lectures, 
during this visit to Richmond, which were worthy 
of his geuius in its best moods. 

These lectures are not to be found in this edi- 
tion of his works, and have never been published. 
They were delivered in the Exchange Concert 
Room, and their subject was the “ Poetic Prin- 
ciple.’ He treated this congenial theme with 
even more acuteness and discrimination than we 
had expected. His chief object was the refuta- 
tion of what he very properly denominated the 


poetical heresy of modern times,” to wit: that, 


poetry should have a purpose, an end to accom~ 
plish beyond that of ministering to our sense of 
the beautiful. We have in these days poets of 
humanity and poets of universal suffrage, poets 
whose mission it is to break down corn-laws and 
poets to build up workhouses. The idea infects 


half the criticism and all the poetry of this utili- | 


tarian country. But no idea can be more false. 
As we have elementary faculties in our minds, 
whose end is to reason, others to perceive colors 
and forms, and others to construct; and as logic, 
painting and mechanics are the products of those 
faculties and are adapted only to them; as we 
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have nerves to be pleased with perfumes; others 
with gay colors, and others with the contact of 
soft bodies ;—so have we an elementary faculty 
for perceiving beauty, with an end of its own and 
means of its own. Poetry is the product of this 
faculty and of no uther; and it is addressed to the 
sense of the beautiful and to no other sense. It 
is ever injured when subjected to the criterion of 
other faculties, and was never intended to fulfil 
any other objects than those peculiar to the organ 
of the mind from which it received its birth. Mr. 
Poe made good this distinction with a great deal 
of acuteness and in a very clear manner. He 
illustrated his general subject by various pieces 
of criticism upon the popular poets of this coun- 
try, and by many long recitations of English 
verse. The critiques were for the most part just 
and were all entertaining. But we were disap- 
pointed in his recitations. His voice was soft 
and distinct, but neither clear nor sonorous. He 
did not make rhyme effective; he read ail verse 
like blank verse; yet he gave it a sing-song of 
his own, more monotonous than the most marked 
cadence of versification. On the two last sylla- 
bles of every sentence he fell invariably the fifth 
of an octave. He did not make his own * Ra- 
ven” an effective piece of reading. At this we 
would not be surprised were any other than the 
author its reader. The chief charm perbaps of 
that extraordinary composition is the strange and 
subtle music of the versification. As in Mr. 
Longfellow’s rhythm, we can hear it with our 
mind’s ear while we read it to ourselves, but no 
human organs are sufficiently delicate to weave 
it into articulate sounds. For this reason we are 
not surprised at ordinary failures in reading the 
piece. But we had anticipated some peculiar 
charm in its utterance by the lips of him who 
had created the verse, and in this case we were 
disappointed. 

A large audience, we recollect, attended these 
lectures. Those who had not seen Edgar Poe 
since the days of his obscurity, came in crowds 
to behold their townsman then so famous. The 
treatment which he received thereafter seems to 
have pleased him much ;—and he became anxious 
to make Richmond his permanent home. He 
joined the “ Sons of Temperance,” and it was 
universally reported that he was soon to be mar- 
‘ried in the city. The lady was a widow, pos- 
‘sessed of wealth and beauty, and was an old 
| flame, whom he declared to be the ideal and origi- 
nal of his Lenore. When we last saw him, 
lhe was just starting for New York, to publish a 
new collection of his tales. He had another 
errand. Some rich woman, named Mrs. St. 
Leon Loud, had written verses. Her husband 
wanted Poe to prepare them for the press, make 
a memoir, &c. He knew nothing about them 
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save their good price, and he was going on for| but passed the portals of his glory; 
the job. Death cut him short at Baltimore. thusiast will answer, ‘* and the wondrous hall is 

Of the circumstances of that death it is pain-| “ proportioned by the grimness of its warder, the 
ful to speak. Mr. Poe was indisposed when he | * gleams of immortality are but equalized by the 
left Richmond—complained of chilliness and ex- | “‘ dark shadows that envelope them. His good is 
haustion. Still feeling badly when he reached | ‘*tocome. The grief is gone away, and the glory 
Baltimore, he took a small quantity of spirits for | ‘‘now begun.” Such isthe answer which nature, 
relief. It was the first that had passed his lips | wisely and benevolently for the race, prompts to 
for some months; but it was sufficient to rouse | every genius and to every great nature. It is 
the passion which ruled him to hisruin. A day|well. Did such recollect that fame, and that 
of wild debauchery brought on a fit of his old) glory, are but the echo of a long lost name, the 
familiar, the delirium-tremens; and he was taken | shadow of an arrant naught, the flower that blos- 
out of a gutter by the watchmen next morning |soms when light there is no longer to see it, a 
in astate of stupor. Having no home, no friends, | rose stuck in a dead man’s breast, a dream, a joke 
and no money, they conveyed him to the com-| scrawled on an epitaph, a word of praise or 
mon hospital ; and in its wards died the author | blame—the chance equal; a grin at death’s own 


oP] 


some en- 





of the Raven and of Eureka. 

It was the identical Hospital in which John 
Loffland, the “ Milford Bard,” died the year 
before in the self same manner. Loffland was, 
in our opinion, a very common-place spinner of 
newspaper tales and namby-pamby verses— 
though he had a wider circle of admirers and 
sympathizers than even Mr. Poe—for the simple 
reason, that there are more people in the world 
who can comprehend common-place than ori- 
ginal and sterling genius, when first presented 
to them. But to those who are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with literature to estimate Mr. Poe, 
what can be more melancholy, more heart-sink- 
ing, than this story and this end? We know 
nothing like it in literary history since Otway 
strangled himself with the roll thrown to him for 
charity, when in a state of starvation. We had 
thought that such was no longer the possible life 
and death of first-class minds. But this Ameri- 
can has brought up into the nineteenth century 
the scenes and facts of another day and an older 
world. In him we have seen a practical exem- 
plification of literary life in the Elizabethan 
Age—the era of those great dramatists, the Titans 
of the English tongue, who passed their lives 
between the theatre and the garret, the squalid 
cellar and the expensive tavern, between mad 


revelry and the most hideous want and starva- 
tion. 


“ Brave Marlowe, bathed in Thespian springs,” 
who 


“ Had in him those bright translunary things 

That the first poets had,” 
was stabbed with his own dagger in a drunken 
brawl; and Edgar Allan Poe, who re-organized 
the Universe, and subverted the theory of a 
world’s belief and a world’s science, the true 
head of American literature—it is the verdict of 
other nations and after times that we speak here— 
died of drink, friendless and alone, in the com- 
mon wards of a Baltimore Hospital. “He has 


| 


laugh, the quicksilver drop we may see, but touch 
never,—did we recollect these undeniable and 
‘oft repeated aphorisms, the world would be the 
loser of much that might profit the race, and of 
_many a name as valuable to it as rich jewels to 
a woman. 

He left no near relative or connexion save a 
sister, who resides in Richmond. His wife, as 
already mentioned, died sometime before him, 
and they had no children. She was a Miss 
Clemm, a cousin in some degree to her husband. 
We hope for the honor of man, and we believe 
from all the rumors that we have heard, that his 
treatment of this wife was kind throughout. Cer- 
tain it is that her mother was deeply attached to 
Poe, stuck by him through all his miseries, and 
passionately regretted his untimely fate. The 
connection between them did not cease with the 
decease of the daughter; and her affection for 
him is the best thing that we know of Edgar 
Poe. He who inspired such attachment, could 
not be wholly lost himself. The sole redeeming 
trait in the editorial department of these newly 
published volumes, is the passage in Mr. Willis’s 
| three pages which details it : 





* Our first knowledge of Mr. Poe’s removal to 
this city, was by a call which we received from 
'a lady who iutroduced herself to us as the mother 
of his wife. She was in search of employment 
for him, and she excused her errand by mention- 
ing that he was ill, that her daughter was a con- 
firmed invalid, and that their circumstances were 
such as compelled her taking it upon herself. 
The countenance of this lady, made beautiful 
and saintly with an evidently complete giving up 
of her life to privation and sorrowful tenderness, 
her gentle and mournful voice urging its plea, her 
long-forgotten but habitually and unconsciously 
refined manners, and her appealing and yet ap- 
preciative mention of the claims and abilities of 
her son, disclosed at once the presence of one of 
those angels upon earth that women in adversity 
can be. It was a hard fate thatshe was watch- 
ing over. Mr. Poe wrote with fastidious diffi- 
culty, and in a style too much above the popular 
level to be well paid. He was always in pecu- 
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niary difficulty, and, with his sick wife, frequently 
in waut of the merest necessaries of life. Win- 
ter after winter, for years, the most touching 
sight to us, in this whole city, has been that tire- 
less minister to genius, thinly and insufficiently 
clad, going from office to office with a poem, or 
an article on some literary subject, to sell—some- 
times simply pleading in a broken voice that he 
was ill, and begging for him—mentioning nothing 
but that * he was ill,’ whatever might be the rea- | 
son for his writing nothing—and never, amid all | 
her tears and recitals of distress, suffering one | 
syllable to escape her lips that could convey a| 
doubt of him, or a complaint, or a lessening of | 
pride in his genius and good intentions. Her | 





daughter died. a year and a half since, but she 
did not desert him. She continued his minister- | 
ing angel—living with him—caring for him— 
guarding him against exposure, and, when he | 
was carried away by temptation, amid grief and | 
the loneliness of feelings unreplied to, and awoke. 
from his self-abandonment prostrated in destitu- | 
tion and suffering, begging for him still. If wo-| 
man's devotion, born with a first love, and fed | 
with human passion, hallow its object, as it is’ 
allowed to do, what does not a devotion like 
this—pure, disinterested and holy as the watch | 
of on invisible spirit—say for him who inspired 
it: 

We have a letter before us, written by this lady, 
Mrs. Clemm, on the morning in which she heard 
of the death of this object of her untiring care. | 
It is merely a request that we would call upon | 
her, but we will copy a few of its words—sacred 
as its privacy is—to warrant the truth of the pic- 
ture we have drawn above, and add force to the 
appeal we wish to make for her :-— 

“*T have this morning heard of the death of 
my darling Eddie....... Can you give me any 
circumstances or particulars........ Oh! do 
not desert your poor frieud in this bitter afflic- 
tion........ Ask Mr. to come. as | must 
deliver a message to him from my poor Eddie... . 
I need not ask you to notice his death and to 
speak well of him. I know you will. But say 
what an affectionate son he was tu me, his poor 
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desolate mother.’”...... 

It is now purposed to throw together certain 
detached fragments of information relative to 
Mr. Poe’s personal habits and history, some re- 
marks on his genius and writings, and also to 
delineate, in some degree, the traits of his morale. 
Before sitting down to the task, the writer has 
reflected, with some perplexity, upon the proper 
tone and colour to give it. Mr. Poe’s life con- 
tained many blemishes :—the foregoing narrative 
has fully informed the reader of that. These 
blemishes, we are compelled to say, were the 
results of character rather than of circumstance ; 
and in aught that pretends to be a picture of the 
man, some dark shades are indispensable. Yet 
it appears hard and unfeeling in the extreme to 
speak aught that is ill of the newly dead. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum is the sentiment universal, 


the writer is not an advocate for the stoical emen- 
dation of nil nisi verum. The considerations 
which have determined him to write this article 
without reserve, are a recollection of the long 
notoriety of the worst to all who possess the 
slightest knowledge of Mr. Poe either by perso- 
nal intercourse or by report,—and the ab-olute 
necessity of mentioning them to give a distinct 
conception of this most brilliant and original in- 
dividual. Itis hoped, therefore, that no one will 
attribute the evil points of character brought for- 
ward in any part of this article to a carelessness of 


the memory of the dead, or to sinister sentiment 


towards his living connections. 

In person Mr. Edgar Poe was rather below 
middle height, sleuderly but compactly built. 
His hands and feet were moderately large, and 
strongly shaped, as were all his joints. Before 
his constitution was broken by dissipation and 
consequent ill health, he had been capable of 
great feats of strength and endurance. He once 
swam from the Rocketts wharf of this city seven 
miles in the James River, and walked back 
through a burning summer day, for a wager, and 
without any consequent ill effects. Counte- 
nance, person, gait, everything about him, when 
he was sober, distinguished Mr. Poe as a 
man of mark. His features were not large, 
were rather regular, and decidedly handsome. 
His complexion was clear and dark—when 
the writer knew him. The general expres- 
sion of his face beyond its ordinary abstrac- 
tion was not pleasant. It was neither insolent, 
rude, nor angry. Butit was decidedly disagree- 
able, nevertheless. The color of his fine eyes 
generally seemed to be dark grey ; but on closer 
examination, they appeared in that neutral violet 
tint, which is so difficult to define. His forehead 
was, without exception, the finest in its propor- 
tions and expression that we have ever seen. It 
did not strike one as being uncommonly large or 
high, but seemed to bulge forth with the protu- 
berance of the reflective and constructive organs. 
The perceptive regions were net deficient, but 
seemed pressed out of the way by the growth 
and superiority of causality, comparison and 
construction. Close to them rose the arches of 
ideality, the dome where beauty sat weaving her 
garlands. Yet the head, as a whole, was deci- 
dedly a bad one. When looked at in front, the 
bold and expressive frontal development took up 
the attention, and the beholder did not observe 
the want of cranium above. A profile view 
showed its deficiencies in a very strong light. 
There was an immense mass of brain in front 
and in rear, with little or none above or between 
these two masses. Or to speak more succinctly, 
the basilar region possessed immense power, 





in every rightly constituted mind and heart; and 


both intellectual and animal; the coronal region 
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was very deficient. It contained little moral | signs of that most wonderful book, Eureka, with 
sense and less reverence. ‘This was one key to | the same abstracted earnestness as if it was an 
many of his literary characteristics. With more | amanuensis to whom he was dictating for the 
reverence, conjoined with the other traits of cra- | press, or a Kepler, or a Bacon—who alone, be- 
niology, Mr. Poe would have been a mocker and side himself, could have written it. This care- 
asneerer. Such was the head of Voltaire, whose Jessness of companionship constituted a trait of 
organ of reverence equalled that of Wesley or his character. If any man ever was perfectly 
Howard,—but which only served as a guide to' emancipated from all trammels of society, cared 
his mirthfulness and combativeness, in conse-| not ten straws what was thought of him by the 
quence of the still greater predominance of his | passer, cared not whether he was admitted freely 
animal organs. But Mr. Poe wanted the per- into upper-tendom, or denied access to respecta- 
ception of reverential things to give them suf- | ble grog-shops, it was this singular and extraor- 
ficient importance to be mocked. The same fact dinary man. And this want of all conception 
accounts for an absence of that morbid remorse and perception of the claims of civilized society, 
and sense of duty unfulfilled which marks so dis- and the inevitable penalties which attend viola- 
tinctly all the writings of Byron, and of most tions of its laws—for there are penalties which 
modern authors of distinction. In Poe’s wri-| attend violations of the laws of human society, 
tings there is despair, hopelessness; and the (which are none other than the laws of nature) 
echoes of a melancholy extremely touching to | as necessarily as those attending violations of the 
those who read with a remembrance of his bro-|laws of the physical elements—was one of the 
ken life; but nowhere in them does “ conscience | causes which rendered Mr. Poe’s life so unfortu- 
roused, sit boldly on her throne.” The ideas of nate. Few men of literary powers so marked, 
right and wrong are as feeble in his chains of | of genius so indubitable as his, could fail of liv- 
thought as in the literature of Ancient Greece. | ing at least tolerably well in the nineteenth cen- 
But we anticipate oursubject. Mr. Poe’s hair tury,—if they conducted themselves at all in 
was dark, and when we knew him, seemed to| accordance with the behests of society. As 
be slightly sprinkled with grey. He wore a| we shall presently show, true genius does not 
heavy and ill-trimmed moustache. He dressed | now receive its meed of fame from its generation 
uniformly in good taste, simple and careless, the | nor ever will; but it can now make books that 
attire of a gentleman. His manners were ex- | will sell, and it will keep its owner above want 
cellent, unembarrassed, polite, and marked with | if he chooses to use it with ordinary discretion. 
an easy repose. His conversation was the very | 
best we have ever listened to. 





| Talent is still better than genius in such matters ; 
We have never | but genius of such force, we repeat, always ob- 
heard any otherso suggestive of thought, or any | tains a competency, if nothing intervenes. That 
from which one gained so much. On literary sub- | which intervened between Mr. Poe’s genius and 
jects, books, authors, and literary life, it was as | competency, was Mr. Poe himself. His change- 





superior to all else that we have heard or read, | able humors, his irregularities, his caprices, his 


even the best, as the diamond is to other jewels. 
It cut into the very gist of the matter. It was 
the essence of correct and profound criticism di- 
vested of all formal pedantries and introductory 
ideas—the kernel clear of the shell. He was not 
a “brilliant talker,” in the common after-dinner 
sense of the terpm,—was not a maker up of fine 
points ora sayer of funny things. What he said 
was prompted entirely by the moment, and seem- 
ed uttered fur the pleasure of uttering it. But 
when he became well roused, when his thought 
was well worked up, and the juice all over it; he 
would say more, send out more pithy ideas, dri- 
ving straight and keen as arrows to their mark, 
than any man we ever heard speak. He was 
very fond of talking, and not at all exclusive in 
his audiences. Whether his hearers understood 
his acute abstractious or appreciated the glorious 
conceptions that perpetually flashed and sparkled 
across his mental sky, was no care of his. He 
would sit himself down in a tavern porch beside 
any dirty dunce, and unfold to him the great de- 


total disregard of everything and body, save the 
fancy in his head, prevented him from doing well 
in the world. The evils and sufferings that pov- 
erty brought upon him, soured his nature, and 
deprived him of faith in human beings. This 
was evident to the eye—he believed in nobody, 
and eared fornobody. Such a mental condition 
of course drove away all those who would other- 
wise have stood by him in his hours of trial. He 
became, and was, an Ishmaelite. His place of 
| abode was as uncertain and unfixed as the Be- 
douins. He was equally well known in New 
paiaee~ Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and Rich- 
mond. 





His habits of intoxication were another reason 
‘for his wantof success in life. From all that we 
can learn he fell into them early in life, and they 
caused his death. Thousands have seen him 
drunk in the streets of this city. In all bis visits 
save the last, he was in a state approaching 
mania. Whenever he tasted alchohol he seldom 





stopt drinking it so long as he was able. He did 
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drink most barbarously. Most men, even the!of TALENT and Genius, is the same alike in the 


most inveterate, make their bad habit a source 
of pleasure—luxury—voluptuousness, a means of 
excitement or a gratification of the palate. Such, 
was not the case with Edgar Poe. His taste for 
drink was a simple disease—no source of pleas- 
ure nor of excitement. When once the poison 
had passed his lips, he would go at once toa bar 
and drink off glass after glass as fast as its tutelar 
genius could mix them, until his faculties were 
utterly swallowed up. His long fits of intoxica- 
tion, and the consequent ill health and listless- 
ness, of course diminished the quantity of Mr. 
Poe’s intellectual products, and interfered with | 
their perfecton. But wonderful asit may seem, we | 
do not believe that the force of his intellect was | 
at all impaired thereby. He was a greater man | 
at the time of his death than he had ever been | 
before. His greatest work is his last. It issome- 
what singular that this and several other of his 
best works either immediately preceded or suc- 
ceeded long and fearful fits of his unhappy dis- 
ease. He came to this city immediately after the 
appearance of Eureka, and plunged into the 
very depth of his woe. And we learn through 
an eye witness, that on the morning the “ Raven” 
saw the light in the pages of the “ Whig Re- 
view,” when all New York was just agog about 
it, when the name of Poe was in every mouth, 
he saw him pass down Broadway in such a state 
that he reeled from side to side of the pavement 
at every yard he advanced. 

We pass to the writings of Mr. Poe, the por- 
tion of our subject we are much more willing to 
contemplate. About them there is no doubt. 
The true gold rings in that coin. Many things 
that he has written are children of hunger and 
haste; much more is marked with the flatness 
and inanity which makes up nine days in ten of 
a dissipated life. His multifarious outpourings, 
as collected in the mass before us, are unequal 
and uneven, gothic and grotesque; but of great 
weight as a whole and of inestimable value in 
parts. 

This we are convinced is the opinion of every 
one who possesses sufficient originality of mental 
conformation, or of research into the powers of 
expression and the fields of imagination, to con- 
stitute him a judge of an author entirely new, 
aud of fruit entirely distinct from all ordinary spe- 
cies. The writer is well aware that the multi- 
tude of well-educated readers, and the multitude 
also of gentlemen who “ write with ease,” will 
set down his sentence as extravagant and un- 
tenable in the extreme. Edgar Poe has not yet 
reached his proper seat in the temple of fame— 
nor will for many along year. These writings 
are too new and too great to be taken at once 








into the popular mind. ‘The temporary success 


achievements of reason and of imagination— 
though the vulgar error would confine the rule 
to the first. For the fact is well known and suf- 
ficiently admitted, melancholy though it be, that 
nearly all those who have blessed mankind with 
great discoveries have lived and died miserably. 
The men who have that degree of mind which 
we denominate talent, who make a good use of 
the store of knowledge already in the world, and 
who carry the discoveries which others have 
made, but a short distance forward, (not so far 
as to be out of sight of the age in which they 
live,) are treated with honor by the world. Such 
men the world can understand and estimate. 
But those who are cursed with that high and pe- 
culiar intellect, that strange thing called genius, 
that power of seizing on great truths—or ima- 
ges—or expressions, which lie beyond the ken of 
all but themselves—in short, the men who go 
ahead of their age—are invariably either treated 
with neglect and stupid scorn, by the mob of 
common-place respectabilities who compose the 
enlightened public—or they are stoned and tram- 
pled under foot. These men speak to us of 
things which they cannot comprehend—things 
which are to be seen only in THE FUTURE, that 
strange world which the curtain of time yet hides 
from our dull and horny eyes. Capt. Cooke 
says that when he came to Nootka Sound, the 
naked savages he found there split their sides 
with laughter at the sight of his ships with their 
great white sails, tall masts and innumerable 
ropes, because they were so different from their ca- 
noes of bark. So it is with the mass of mankind. 
We cannot understand the strange notions, the 
inconceivable ideas, told to us by the men who 
have leaped the bar which three centuries place 
between us and the world to come: therefore we 
‘‘utter our barbarian cackle.” According to our 
temper, we pass with a smile, and leave the 
man to poverty and neglect, or we get augry and 
rail at him for a fool and pestilent disturber of 
peace and quiet. When this huge globe has 
thuadered on its path some hundreds of years 
further, we begin to/reap the benefit of their 
great ideas and their grand discoveries, and to un- 
derstand the magnificent creations of their imagi- 
nation. We then look back to their lives with 
melancholy admiration and pity, and pour out to 
their empty names the affection and honor which 
would have soothed the fevered brain and bro- 
ken heart, long since mouldered into dust. And 
say, if we had been in the days of our fathers, 
we would not have done thus and so. But we 
would, and we are now doing the same things to 
all such, only in a more civilized method. And, 
from the nature of things, thus it must ever be; 
for, as we have said, although the world will 
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always estimate talent, it cannotat first judge cor- 
rectly of genius. ‘Therefore, the age must ever 
know little of its truly great men, and thus must 
we ever “* build the tombs of the prophets whom 
our fathers have slain.” 

The rule holds as rigidly in the realm of poe- 
try and imagination as in the realm of scientific 
discovery. When Beethoven’s Quartettes were 
brought over to the Philharmonic Society of 
London, the greatest pianist of the day threw 
them off his desk as rubbish, trash, unintelligible 
and useless. The neat poets and the Addisonian 
essayists have ever fared well; but Homer 
begged his bread, Dante died in exile, Tasso in 
in jail, Milton sold his Paradise Lost for ten 
pounds, and Shakspeare’s plays were so forgot- 
ten in the time of Pope, that in publishing a new 
edition he was forced to distinguish what he was 
pleased to denominate the good passages, by 
quotation marks at the beginning lines. The 
name of Poe does not at this moment rank with 
that of either N. P. Willis, James Russell Lowell, 
or Rufus Griswold. The matter which fills the 
two volumes before us, may be properly estimated 
by one person in two hundred who examine it; 
but the large majority will lay it down with utter 
contempt—perfectly unconscious of its merits 
and its beauties. ‘The populace must have these 
things interpreted to them by time and imitators 
before they can understand or appreciate. 

What we have here is new. It is not old wine 
in new bottles only; it is not glossy broadeloth 
from old cassinet, nor is it bread pudding from 
the scraps of yesterday. It is seldom that one 
hears any new music. Each village music mas- 
ter picks a favorite movement from Mozart or 
Rossini, and dishes it up in the milk and water 
of his own “ variations.” Rarely do we hear a 
new theme. But this author's theme, movement, 
all are new—in his prose at least. Those notes 
have not been struck before. That is the modus 
operandi of the principle we have established— 
that is the immediate and acting cause why his 
place as an author was not and has not yet been 
awarded him by the people. When a new musical 
composition is for the first time listened to by the 
uupractised ear, itseems a strange jumble. But 
when frequently heard, its design by degrees 
dawns upon the mind of the hearer, its harmo- 
nious coloring becomes visible, its glorious fancies 
gleam slowly out like stars. It is just thus with 
an entirely new compositioninliterature. When 
the world’s ear becomes sufficiently accustomed 
to the strain, it will perceive that it is good as well 
as new, and it gives the author to whom it was in- 
different in the days of its ignorance, an estimation 
proportioned to that indifference. It then ranks 
him in comparison with the mere men of talent, 
who were admired at the first, just as we rank 





en, 


the demiurgos, the creator of a Venus, or a Greek 


slave, with the mechanic who cut the marble into 
‘shape; as we rank the producer with the manv- 


facturer, the navigator with the bold discoverer, 
the honored and flattered Americus Vespucej 
with the Columbus brought home in chains, 
While the people of this day run after such au- 
thors as Prescott and Willis, speak with rever- 
ence of the Channings and Adamses and Irvings, 
their children in referring back to our time in 
literary history, will say, ‘* this was the time of 
Poe.” 

If called upon to name the trait which distin- 
guishes this writer from other writers of equal 
genius, we should say it was the metaphysical 
nature of all his productions and of every line of 
them. He is emphatically an ‘ ideologist’—his 
creations and his expressions are essentially ab- 
stractious. Edgar Poe had travelled much,— 
seen cities, climes, governments—known great 
numbers of distinguished and remarkable people ; 
but they never appeared in his conversations orin 
his writings. His conversation contained no al- 
lusions to incidents, no descriptions of places, no 
anecdotes. In his animated moods he threw off 
brilliant paradoxes; and if he talked of individu- 
a's, his ideas ran upon their moral and intellec- 
tual qualities,—never upon the idiosyncracies of 
their active visible phenomena, or the peculiari- 
ties of their manner. His writings contain no 
descriptions—or next to none—of real life or land- 
scape. When he sketches natural scenery, the 
trees, the rocks, the waters, the walls are phan- 
tasms,— it is from distorted, thin, strange and mor- 
bid sick-dreams of trees, rocks, waters, and walls, 
that he draws. ‘Take the fall of the House of 
Usher for instance—examine the natural scenery 
in that tale for an illustration of what we have 
been saying. In short, Edgar Poe is a painter of 
ideas, not of men and things. He held precisely 
the same relations to Dickens, Thackeray, and 
the like, that the mad artist Blake, to whom the 
apparition of William Wallace and the ghost of 
a flea [vide, Cunningham’s British Painters and 
Sculptors, art. Blake,| were wont to sit for por- 
traits,—held to Hogarth and Reynolds. 

This is the distinctive element of these volumes. 
It is not merely the distinctive element, but also 
the essential element of every thinginthem. The 
ideas are ideas par excellence. There is not the 
faintest odor of flesh and blood about them—no 
earthly smell. They have all the same thin, im- 
material and intangible outline. They have no 
more atmosphere about them than the cliffs aud 
peaks of the moon. No earthly thing can live 
there. The things called men and women who 
inhabit the tales of Poe, are no more like the be- 
ings of our world, than the strange and color- 
less creatures we can imagine as the denizens of 
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the sun, passing and repassing in rays of light, | celebrity has been the fruit of such men’s labours. 
homogeneous with the elements themselves. pre- | From these he is thought by some to have learned 
existent to, and superior to organization and to much relative to the literary profession, compara- 
the laws of existence as we know them. | tively unknown in this new country. Here too 
This elementary quality infects every faculty he may have gained acquaintance with many 
of his mind—his idealty—his hate—his love— fields of learning, which are terra incognita 
his taste. Look at its manifestations in his wit. to American students, for want of the books 
The writings before us are not by any means and machinery to explore them. But be thisas 
destitute of those qualities in their abstract con- | it may, it is certain that in his compositions may 
stitution. On the contrary, parts of Eureka, and | be observed things that are far in advance of the 
very many of the tales exhibit them, and the dis-| profession on this side of the water. 
position to indulge them in the greatest strength. | We shall now proceed to remark upon the 
But the humour never makes us laugh, and the | matter of these volumes in particular. Mr. 
wit never pleases while it surprises us by its| James Russell Lowell thinks that as a critic Ed- 
scintillations. Both faculties depend for means! gar Poe was “aesthetically deficient.” Very 
of manifestation upon human beings as they ap- | like,—for Poe was incapable of appreciating Mr. 
pear to the eye, and can never be successful James Russell Lowell and his set. But asa 
when separated from those phenomena. Edgar ‘critic we prefer what remains of Edgar Poe to 
Poe’s wit and humour, in consequence of his su- | anything after Hazlitt. In his paragraphs are 
perlatively metaphysical nature. becomes the pure = inanities, no vague generalities, no timorous 
grotesque. Passages which would be witty and and half-way work. His points are ever eon- 
humourous in the hands of an earthly man—of a' crete and tangible. When he gave chase to an 
real human being—upon his pages resemble only absurdity, he ran it into the earth. When he 
fantastic aperies,—the grimaces of some un- sets up a principle for a critical law, he demon- 
known species of goblin monkey, twistings and strates it with such clearness that you can all but 
quaint gesticulations which we cannot under-|see it. The reader must not estimate his criti- 


stand at all. It is too far removed from fleshly 
sympathies to excite the nerves of laughter—or 
the odd surprise and smiling titilations which 
follow the natural exercises of wit. 

From the writers of our new and unfinished 
country, the works of Poe, that is, the good 
things among them—are distinguished by another 
remarkable quality :—their finish of style. This 
superior finish consists not merely in that clear 
perfection of arrangement which comes natu- 
rally with the best thoughts and good hours 
of a first rate mind; but also in the charms 
of a mastery in the art of writing greater than 
those possessed by any other American author. 
Mr. Poe was a learned man. In spite of his ir- 
regular life, he managed to master both litera- 
ture and science to an extent reaching far be- 
yond any American we have known. He had, 
without doubt, gotten possession of many criti- 
cal tools and springs not commonly in use. At 
one time in his life—we are unable to fix the pe- 
riod—Mr. Poe is said to have lived in London. 
How he got the means and how he lived while there, 
no one knows. Little relative thereto, could be 
gotout of him, save that he saw nothing of the great 
world in any sense of the word. He had been 
heard to mention Hunt and Hook as two of those 
whom he knew there; and it is supposed that 
he lived very much with that class of men—the 
men like himself, possessed of genius but down in 
the world, dragging out a precarious existence in 
garrets, doing drudge-work, writing forthe great 
presses and for the reviews whose world wide 


cal writings by the specimens given in these 
volumes. For some reason or other, the editors 
have republished only the very dull stuff he had 
been putting forth for bread in the magazines of 
the last few years, under the headings of “ Mar- 
ginalia,” &c. All that is poor enough. But 
while he conducted the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, he poured forth quantities of critical 
writing that was really “ great.” The volumes 
of this periodical, which were published under his 
management, are worth an examination even at 
thislateday. It was this writing whichestablished 
the Messenger and gave it an early celebrity. 
Newspapers of the times denounced it hugely ; so 
did all the small authors about New York and 
Philadelphia; and all the ninimee pinimee people 
every where joined in the ery. The burden of 
that cry was “wholesale denunciation,” “abuse,” 
&e., &c. He did lay on with the most merci- 
less severity, crucifying many. But he did not 
condemn one whit too much. The objectors 
should recollect this great truth: As there are 
great many more bad than good people in this 
world, just so are there many more bad than 
good books in the world. We go not too far— 
no, not half far enough—in saying that for every 
one good book one hundred volumes which are 
utterly worthless are published. This is a fact. 
From the imperfection of human things it is so. 
‘The reviewer who pretends to treat the literature 
of his age with justice, must needs condemn a 
hundred times as much he praises. The contra- 





ry is the characteristic of American reviewing at 
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present. . hes press ditaged every thing with! people—and in constitute the majority of our 
eau sucrée. Mr. Poe dealt out nothing but justice practical race—are possessed of a false theo- 
to the dunces. He flayed them alive. He was'ry. They hold that every poem and poet should 
in those days like one possessed of a divine fury; | have some moral notion or other, which it is his 
tore right and left with an envenomed tooth; like | ** mission” to expound. ‘That theory is all false, 
some savage boar, broken into a hot-house of | To build theories, principles, religions, &c., is 
pale exotics, he laid about him with white foam-| the business of the argumentative, not of the 
ing tusks, uprooting all. His writing then at- | poetic faculty. ‘The business of poetry is to min- 
tracted universal attention. At the same time it ister to the sense of the beautiful in human minds, 
made him an immense number of enemies among | |'That sense is a simple element in our nature— 
literary men. ‘This was a cause why his merit simple, notcompound; and therefore the art which 
was never acknowledged, even by his own pro-| ‘ministers to it may safely be said to have au ulti- 
fession in this country. He was not recognized | mate end in so ministering. This the ‘ Raven” 
by the popular mind, because it did notcompre-|does in an eminent degree. It has no allegory 
hend him. He was not recognized by the wri- in it, no purpose—or a very slight one—but it is 
ters, because they hated him of old. a “thing of beauty,” and will be a “joy for- 

As a poet, we must contemplate in this author! ever,” for that and no further reason. The last 
an unfinished column. He wanted money too | stanza is an image of settled despair and des- 
often and too much to develope his wonderful | _pondency, which throws a gleam of meaning and 
imagination in verse. ‘There is but one poem in| ‘allegory over the entire poem—making it all a 
which he succeeded in uttering himself; but on! personification of that passion—but that stanza 
its dusky wings he will sail securely over the |is evidently an after thought, and unconnected 
gulf of oblivion to the eternal shore beyond. | with the original poem. 

There is still such a difference of opinioninre-| The “ Raven” itself, is a simple narrative of 
lation to this unique production, that it is entitled | simple events. A bird which had been taught to 
to a separate notice at our hands. With the | speak by some former master, is lost in a stormy 
learned in imaginative literature, the Raven has/ night, is attracted by the light of a student's win- 
taken rank over the whole world, as the very|dow, flies to it and flutters against it. Then 
first poem manufactured upon the American con- | against the door. The student fancies it a visi- 
tinent. In their eyes, but one other work of the | tor; opensthe door; and the chance word uttered 
western world can be placed near it:—thatis the| by the bird suggests to him memories and fan- 
Humble Bee of Ralph Waldo Emerson. This|cies connected with his own situation and his 
last is admitted to be the superior of the Raven | dead sweetheart or wife. Suchisthe poem. The 
in construction and perfect elaboration ; the lat-| last stanza is an accident and an after thought; 
ter possesses a greater merit as a work of pure| andthe worth of the Raven is not in any “moral,” 
art. Butwhile the Raven maintains this exalted | nor is its charm in the construction of its story. 
position upon the scale of all the class that pos-|Its great and wonderful merits consist in the 
sesses a taste sufficiently cultivated to be catho-| strange, beautiful and fantastic imagery and col- 
lic, there is yet a large majority of those denomi-| ors with which the simple subject is clothed— 
nated ‘“ well educated people” who make it mat-|the grave and supernatural tone with which it 
ter of special denunciation and ridicule. Those | rolls on the ear,—the extraordinary vividness of 
who have formed their taste in the Pope andj the word painting,—and the powerful, but alto- 
Dryden school, whose earliest poetical acquaint-| gether indefinable appeal which is made through- 
ance is Milton, and whose latest Hammond and | out to the organs of ideality and marvellousness. 
Cowper—with a small sprinkling of Moore and| Added.to these is a versification indescribably 
Byron—cannot relish a poet tinged so deeply| sweet and wonderfully diffieult—winding and 
with the dyes of the nineteeuth century. The} convoluted about like the mazes of some com- 
“Raven” makes an impression on them which| plicated overture by Beethoven. To all who 
they are not able to explain—but that irritates| have a strong perception of tune, there is a music 
them. Criticism and explanation are useless|in it which haunts the ear long after reading. 
with such. Criticism cannot reason people into| These are great merits. They render the Ra- 
an attachment. In spite of our pleas, such will| ven, in the writer’s esteem, a gem of art. It is 
talk of the gaudiness of Keats, and the craziness! engraved with the image of true genius—-and of 
of Shelley, until they see deep enough iuto their| genius in its happiest hour. It is one of those 
claims to forget or be ashamed to talk so. This | things an author never does but once. 
class angrily pronounce the Raven flat nonsense.| Thisauthorhas left very little poetry that is good; 
Another class are disgusted therewith because they | but that little contains traces of merits transcend- 
can see no purpose, no allegory, no “mean-|ent—though undeveloped. Most of his collected 
ing ;’’ as they express it, in the poem. These! pieces were written in early youth. They are not 
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above the usual verse of newspapers. He retained 
them along with the Raven, Lenore, and his two 
or three other jewels, only because of the attach- 
ment of early association. Just before his death, 
he wrote some things worthy of the Raven and 
of Ulalume. The chief of these is the poem 
of “The Bells.” first published in Sartain’s 
Magazine. The design of the verse is to imi- 
tate the sound of bells; and it is executed with 
a beauty, melody, and fidelity, which is unsur- 
passed among compositions of its nature. Sou- 
they’s famous account of “ How the waters come 
down at Lodore,” is not for a moment compara- 
ble to it—either in the perfection of imitation, or 
poetical imagery. No man ever owned the Eng- 
lish language more completely than Edgar Poe. 
In all its winding bouts, in all its delicate shades 
and powerful tones, from the most voluptuous 
sensualities of Moore, and from the oddest com- 
binations of Charles Dickens’s lingo, up to the 
full organ notes of Milton, he was master of it. 
His poems contain evidence that any thing that 
could be done with English he could do. The 
following lines are well known in literary history 
as an example of the convertibility of the French 
language : 


“Quand une cordier, cordant, vent corder une corde 
Pour sa corde, trois cordons il accorde ; 

Mais si des cordons de la corde descorde 

La corde descordant fait descorder la corde.”’ 


Dr. Wallis, [the mathematician,—the univer- 
sal-language man,] translated these lines so lit- 
erally as to take away the Frenchman’s triumph 
and boast over the superior convertibility of his 
tongue :-— 


“When a twister a-twisting will twist him a twist, 

For the twisting his twist he three times doth entwist : 
But if ove of the twists of the twist doth untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist.” 


Among the writings of Poe may be found 
many examples of the convertibility of the Eng- 
lish language superior to either of these. The 
Bell-ringing verses before alluded to are emi- 
nently such. We do not quote them, because it 
is but lately that we laid them before the reader. 
The Raven is familiar to every one as the most 
wonderful and beautiful example which the world 
affords of the complicated power of words, and 
of the more solemn and elevated music of verse. 

A very remarkable quality in these poems is 
one which can scarcely be defined better, than as 
the ‘epicureanism’ of language. It isa delicate 
and most extraordinary style, which is the pecu- 
liar property of our author. “Ulalume” and 
“ Annabel Lee”’—the last thing he ever wrote— 
are good illustrations of this quality. There is 
another poem in this collection, which is a most 
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perfect specimen, but which has not been prop- 
erly appreciated by the world—it is the fragment 
entitled “Dreamland.” That poem is a fanci- 
ful picture of the phantasmagoria of dreams, of 
the broken and fantastic images which swim 
before the half-closed eye of mind, when the 
senses and the judgment are enveloped in sleep. 
We wish we had room for its insertion here. 

As a tale writer, the name of Edgar Poe is 
best known. The collection published by Wiley 
& Putnam has been exceedingly popular. But 
the things which are most remarkable and pecu- 
liar to the author, his real wonders, are not those 
that have attracted attention to that volume. It 
is not the Maelstrom, the House of Usher, or 
Eros and Charmion, that are best known in it, 
but the Gold Bug, La Rue Morgue, and the Pur- 
loined Letter. The extraordinary specimens of 
analysis in these have caused the book’s sale. 
The collection was made up by a gentleman of a 
decided analytic turn. He selected those among 
Poe’s pieces which contained most exhibitions of 
his analytic power. This, although not the most 
peculiar and most original of Mr. Poe’s powers, 
was one of the mostremarkable. He possessed 
a capacity for creating trains of thought astonish- 
ingly—painfully acute. A memorable example 
of it is to be found in the volume referred to, 
[121—124,] where the method by which the 
mind can pursue the association of ideas, is ex- 
hibited with wonderful metaphysical accuracy 
and clearness. Mr. Poe himself did not think 
half so much of this collection as he did of his 
“ Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque ;”’ but ia 
his estimate of these we cannot side with him. 
We agree to the popular verdict upon them. A 
criticism their author once made to us upon the 
German Fantastic Literature of which Hoffman 
was Corypheus, may justly be applied to them— 
“the gold in that hard ore is not worth the dig- 
ging for it.” They are too goblin-like, too en- 
tirely unnatural, to be relished by anybody but 
their au.hor. The great defect of Poe, as an au- 
thor, was his want of sympathy with, and indeed 
of likeness to, the human kind. He could not 
paint men well because he did not understand 
them; and he did not understand them because 
he was not at all like them. All his peculiar 
compositions were marked with that galvanic 
and unnatural character which marks the move- 
ments of Shelley’s mind. 

He was certainly incapable of producing a 
novel presenting human life and character in any 
of its ordinary phases; but his chief fictitious 
work, the Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, has 
been unjustly disparaged and neglected. That 
narrative is a history of some sailors, who were 
becalmed on a wreck in the South Pacific until 
they were obliged to eat one another. Among 
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those terrible scenes, and in strange descriptions | vessel! 
dead for help! 


of undiscovered islands and unknown savages, 
the temper and genius of this author revel un- 
disturbed. The execution of the work is ex- 
ceedingly plain and careless—perhaps it is pur- 
posely so, as it purports to be the log-book of a 
common sailor. But the concluding pages we 
take to be one of the most remarkable and char- 
acteristic passages in all his writings. 

This book has been long out of print; and 
the publishers of this “new edition of Poe's 
Works” have omitted it from their collection. 
We shall therefore present the reader with an 
extract. The vessel has become unmanageable, 
and the provision and water having long ago 
given out, the sailors are reduced to cannibalism. 
While in this condition a brig approaches: 


“No person was seen on her decks until she 
arrived within about a quarter of a mile of us. 
We then saw three seamen, whom by their dress 
we took to be Hollanders. Two of these were 
lying on some old sails near the forecastle, and 
the third, who appeared to be looking at us with 


iosity, we ani | bog : : : 
great curiosity, was leaning over the star oad | ith the horrible flesh, its bill and talons deep 


bow near the bowsprit. ‘This last was a stout 
and tall man, with a very dark skin. He seemed 
by his manner to be encouraging us to have pa- 
tien¢e, nodding to usin a cheerful although rather 
odd way, and smiling constantly so as to display 
a set af the most brilliantly white teeth. As his 
vessel drew nearer. we saw a red flannel cap 
which he had on fall from his head into the wa- 
ter ; but of this he took little or no notice, con- 
tinuing his odd smiles and gesticulations. I re- 
late these things and circumstances minutely, 
and I relate them, it must be understood, pre- 
cisely as they appeared to us. 

The brig came on slowly, and now more stead- 
ily than before, and—I cannot speak calmly of 
this event—our hearts leaped up wildly within 
us, and we poured out our whole souls in shouts 
and thanksgiving to God for the complete, unex- 
pected, and glorious deliverance that was so pal- 
pably athand. Of a sudden, and all at once, 
there came wafted over the ocean from the strange 
vessel (which was now close upon us) a smell, a 
stench, such as the whole world has no name 
for—no conception of—hellish—utterly suffoea- 
ting—insufferable, inconceivable. I gasped for 
breath, and, turning to my companions, perceived 
that they were paler than marble. But we had 
now no time left for question or surmise—the 
brig was within fifty feet of us, and it seemed to 
be her intention to run under our counter, that we 
might board her without her putting out a boat. 
We rushed aft, when, suddenly, a wide yaw 
threw her off full five or six points from the 
course she had been running, and, as she passed 
under our stern at the distance of about twenty 
feet, we had a full view of her decks. Shall | 
ever forget the triple horror of that spectacle ! 
Twenty-five or thirty human bodies, among 
whom were several females, lay scattered about 
between the counter and the galley, in the last 
and most loathsome state of putrefaction! We 
plainly saw that not a soul lived in that ill-fated 





Yet we could not help shouting to the 
Yes, long and loudly did we beg, 
iu the agony of the moment, that those silent and 
disgusting images would stay for us, would not 
abandon us to become like them, would receive 
us among their goodly company! We were ra- 
ving with horror and despair—thoroughly mad 
through the anguish of our grievous disappoint- 
ment. 

“ As our first loud yell of terror broke forth, it 
was replied to by something, from near the bow- 
sprit of the stranger, so closely resembling the 
scream of a human voice, that the nicest ear 
might have been startled and deceived. At this 
instant another sudden yaw brought the region 
of the forecastle for a moment into view, and we 
beheld at once the origin of the sound. We saw 
the tall stout figure still leaning on the bulwark, 
and still nodding his head to and fro, but his face 
was now turned from us so that we could not be- 
hold it. His arms were extended over the rail, 
and the palms of his hands fell outward. His 
knees were lodged upon a stout rope, tightly 
stretche‘1, and reaching from the heel of the bow- 
sprit to a cathead. On his back, from which a 
portion of the shirt had been torn, leaving it bare, 
there sat a huge seagull, busily gorging itself 


buried, and its white plumage spattered all over 
with blood. As the brig moved further round so 
as to bring us close in view, the bird, with much 
apparent difficulty, drew out its crimsoned head, 
and, after eyeing us for a moment as if stupified, 
arose lazily from the body on which it had been 
feasting, and, flying directly above our deck, hov- 
ered there awhile with a portion of clotted and 
liver-like substance in its beak. The horrid mor- 
sel dropped at length with a sullen splash imme- 
diately at the feet of Parker. May God forgive 
me, but now, for the first time, there flashed 
through my mind a thought, a thought which I 
will not mention, and I felt myself making a step 
towards the ensanguined spot. I looked upward, 
and the eyes of Augustus met my own with a 
degree of intense and eager meaning which im- 
mediately brought me to my senses. I[ sprang 
forward quickly, and with a deep shudder, threw 
the frightful thing into the sea. 

The body from which it had been taken, rest- 
ing as it did upon the rope, had been easily sway- 
ed to and fro by the exertions of the carniverous 
bird, and it was this motion which had at first 
impressed us with the belief of its being alive. 
As the gull relieved it of its weight, it swung 
round and fell partially over, so that the face 
was fully discovered. Never, surely, was any 
object so fullof awe! The eyes were gone, and 
the whole flesh around the mouth, leaving the 
teeth utterly naked. This, then, was the smile 
which had cheered us on to hope! this the—but 
1 forbear. The brig, as I have already told, 
passed under our stern, and made its way slowly 
hut steadily toleeward. With her and with her 
terrible crew weut all our gay visions of deliver- 
ance and joy.” 


We find ourselves in an awkward position. 
Our theme has seduced us from our limits. We 
have traversed the wilderness of this man’s wri- 
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tings only to find that the span of magazine ex- 
istence will never suffice to reach our goal and 
his Canaan. “ Eureka,” that divine work, the 
Parthenon of pure reason, we may not enter 
in this article. We have reviewed the long lines 
of columns of marble and jasper, arabesque and 
antic, which form its propylon, and stand upon 
its terrace, but we can only point the reader to 
its portal and leave him to explore it alone. Eu- 
reka is an attempt to develope the process and 
demonstrate the law by which the universe as- 
sumed its visible phenomena and present or- 
ganization; and to demonstrate further, how this 
same law, or principle, and process, must evi- 
dently reduce all things to the vague, impercepti- 
ble, immaterial chaos of pure matter or spirit 
from which it arose. The theme is manifestly 
one which possesses little bearing on the world 
we live in, and is of little practical importance 
in the present state of human knowledge. The 
author leads us to the extreme boundary of rea- 
son’s horizon. His dramatis persone are ideas 
and shapes, which have never yet walked the 
halls of experimental science. The senses fur- 
nish no data on which to erect the edifice; and 
the senses furnish no test of its finished solidity. 
The materials are dug from the mines of the 
exact sciences. But if there be certainty in 
mathematics, or reliability on mathematical rea- 
soning, or on the logical concatenation of self- 
evident ideas, this book and its conclusions are 
true. It is a globule of crystalline clearness, 
teres ac rotundus. Few have read it. The plan 
of the work is one which, in him who would 
thread its labyrinth, requires an extensive know- 
ledge of the entire cycle of material and meta- 
physical knowledge, and those who possess such 
knowledge are too much occupied with the tan- 
gible results of diurnal experiment, to walk with 
a companion so strange and wild in these re- 
gions, the most solitary and remote of the in- 
tellectual realm. It was thus with Kepler; and 
Copernicus, dying, left the world a book which 
it regarded with the same indifference and the 
same idle curiosity. But princes, and popes, 
and sages came forward to take up that book. 
And when the day comes, as it will come, when 
experimental science shall have so far enlarged 
its boundaries, as to catch a view of, and see the 
need of the grand generalties which this poor 
drunkard has strewn to the winds and waters, 
Eureka will tower like a monumental obelisk 
before the world’s great eyes. Jt was thus with 
Copernicus ; it wasso with Kepler. In the pres- 
ence of those grand recollections, we can sympa- 
thize at least with him who wrote these words: 
“I care not whether my work is read now, or by 
posterity. Ican afford to wait a century for read- 


years for an observer. I triumph. I have stolen 
the golden secret of the Egyptians. I will in- 
dulge my sacred fury.” 





SONNET. 


If all true virtue were a fever glow, 

For action, Lady! then might’st thou lament 
A powerless frame, and means below content ; 
But think our acts are but the outward show ; 
Except they spring from forth the parent-heart 
As naturally as sweet flowers from earth, 
Either to God or man they have no worth— 
One of their highest ends is to impart 
Knowledge of that which lies within the breast, 
The principle, which is their life, and cause : 
And that is in thine eyes made manifest, 

And in thy loving voice. Thy being’s laws 
Have I not own’d, when in the dark unrest 
Of Doubt, some holy scruple gave me pause 7 


AGLAUS. 





The Virginia Washington Monument. 


‘ The sword of Washington ! It wasnever drawn, 
except in défence of the public liberty. It was 
never sheathed, until a glorious and triumphant 
success returned it to the seabbard without a stain 
of cruelty or dishonor upon its blade. It was 
never surrendered, except to that country which 
bestowed it.’ 

Virginia’s gratitude for Washington’s servi- 
ces !—* measure for measure !”" Her acts to-day 
do well proclaim, “them that honour me, I will 
honour.” 

Such were our thoughts as we took our place 
in the grand celebration of the 22nd. That day, 
as our readers are aware, had been set apart for 
laying the Corner-stone of the Monument to 
Washington in the Capital of Virginia. We 
propose to notice it as an historical incident, and 
in order to do so fully, may take the liberty of 
borrowing somewhat from our friends of the daily 
press. 

The preparations had been all duly made. On 
the 16th of February, Governor Floyd commu- 
nicated to the General Assembly that the models, 
plans and estimates had been determined upon, 
as well as the spot on the Capitol Square for the 
erection of the Monument, and that he had ap- 
pointed the 22nd instant as the day for laying 
the Corner-stone. 

Thereupon the General Assembly appointed 
a joint committee of their body as one of invita- 





ers, when God himself has waited six thousand 


tion and arrangement, and by a special resolution 
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invited the President of the United States and 
the surviving Officers and Soldiers of the Revo- 
lution to be present. The citizens of Richmond 
held a public meeting, at the call of the Mayor, 
and adopted resolutions hailing with pleasure 
what they deemed to be an appropriate and en- 
during commemoration of the lofty virtues, spot- 
less fame, and exalted services of Virginia’s most 
illustrious son. The City Council appointed a 
committee to confer with the officers of the mili- 
tary companies in making suitable arrangements 
to entertain the volunteers and other guests, who 
might be present, and appropriated one thousand 
dollars to pay the expenses of the entertainment. 
The Mechanics held a meeting and resolved that 
they would appear in their several characteris- 
tics, under one general banner. The Masons, 
the Firemen, the Sons of ‘Temperance, the * Or- 
ders” of every degree, held their preliminary 
meetings. The Governor, as Commander-in- 
Chief, published his order, and the Brigadier 
General Commanding published his. For seve- 
ral days and nights uninterruptedly the mechan- 
ical arrangements on the Square were in pro- 
gress. Finally, the day approached. 

On Thursday, the day preceding the 22nd, the 
President of the United States was received at 
Acquia Creek, as the guest of the State, by the 
Committee of Reception, appointed by the Le- 
gislature, who had gone thither in an extra train 
of cars to meet him. He was addressed, we 
learn, in a very appropriate and handsome man- 
ner, by Mr. Kinney, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, to whom the 
President replied, thanking the Legislature for 
the honor they had done him. He paid a com- 
pliment to the patriotism of Virginia, and ex- 
pressed his wish and earnest desire to see her 
always one of a happy, prosperous, and united 
confederacy. The inspiring strains of a fine 
band of music, the huzzas of the assembled mul- 
titude, the waving of flags, and the enthusiasm 
of the people, all conspired, it is said, to render 
the scene interesting and imposing. 

A telegraphic despatch having been received 
from the Legislative committee of reception at 
Fredericksburg, by the House of Delegates, the 
House adjourned at half past 2 o’clock and re- 
assembled at 4 o’clock for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the President. 

On the arrival of the cars, at 4 o’clock pre- 
cisely, the President's salute was fired by Capt. 
Nimmo’s company of Artillery;—he was met 
by a very great concourse of people, was recei- 
ved with military honors by the Volunteers of 
the city, and the Virginia Cadets, and by them 
escorted to the Capitol, where he was introduced 
to the House of Delegates by Mr. Syme, the 
the chairman of the committee on the part of 








that body, and was welcomed by Mr. Hopkins 
the Speaker. ‘In the Hero of Palo Alto, Re- 
saca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena Vista,”— 
said the Speaker,—“ we now behold the Citizen 
President, receiving the enthusiastic honors of 
his countrymen, in the Capitol of his native 
State.” The President replied, with expres- 
sions of gratitude for the high honor thus con- 
ferred upon him. 

From the Capitol he was escorted to his rooms 
at the Exchange Hotel, and was, that night, en- 
tertained privately in a brilliant manner by the 
Governor. 

The next day, at 10 o’clock, A. M., the pro- 
cession formed on Main Street, with its head 
resting in front of Henrico County Court House. 
At 11 o’clock, the President, seated with Ex- 
President Tyler and the Governor of Virginia, 
appeared in an open barouch, drawn by four 
beautiful bay horses, each horse held by ablack 
hostler, on foot, and was driven slowly down the 
line of the military as in review. Taking his 
position then, the procession moved in the pre- 
scribed order, as follows: 

1. The Chief Marshal and his Aids. 

2. The Military. 

3. The President, Ex-President Tyler, and 
Governor Floyd, in their barouch, having place 
between the two companies of the corps of Ca- 
dets in the line of the Military. 

4. The Executive Council of Virginia. 

5. The President’s Suite, consisting of Lieut. 
Col. Eaton and Major R. S. Garnett, U. 8. A., 
Col. Baker of Illinois and Col. Mitchell, of Mis- 
sourii—Commodore Warrington of the Navy, 
Mr. John 8S. Gallaher, 3rd Auditor, and Messrs. 
Chubb and J. B. Clarke, of Washington City. 

6. The Governor’s Aids, Messrs. Harrison B. 
Tomlin and James B. Dorman. 

Then followed in their proper order, the Com- 
missioners and Sculptor of the Washington Mon- 
ument; the Senate and House of Delegates of 
Virginia; Judges and Officers of the Courts, 
State and Federal; the Officers of State; Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of the Revolution; Officers of 
the War of 1812; Foreign Consuls; the rever- 
end Clergy; the City Council, Aldermen and 
Officers; Officers of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, among whom we recognized Bre- 
vet Colonel Matthew M. Payne and Brevet Brig- 
adier General James Bankhead—gallant sons of 
Virginia; Officers of the Virginia Militia in uni- 
form; the Virginia Historical, and other Scien- 
tific and Literary Societies; the Richmond Fire 
Association and a Company of Firemen from 
Manchester, the Independent Order of Odd-Fel- 
lows; the United Ancient Order of Druids; the 
Grand Division and subordinate Divisions of the 
Sons of Temperance ; the Rechabites ; the Ger- 
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man Benevolent Society ; the United American 


Another officer read the following inscription 


Mechanics; Builders and other societies of Me-|engraven upon a copper box nearly two feet 


chanics; a company of Knights Templar; the 
Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons of Vir- 
ginia, in Grand Lodge assembled. 

Many of these Societies bore rich and beauti- 
ful insignia, and were preceded by fine bands of 
music, among which were the Orchestra Band 
of the Theatre, the Band from Old Point Com- 
fort, and the Marine Band from the Washington 
Navy Yard. 

Citizens on foot, on horseback, and in car- 
riages, crowded every avenue in the neighbour- 
hood of the procession; and as it moved, steps, 
windows, the tops of houses, every point from 
which a view of it could be had was densely filled 
with an eager and excited population. So great 


mond—not even at the reception of Lafayette. 

The procession, which is estimated to have 
been a mile and a half long, moved up Main 
street to 2d, along 2d to Broad street, down Broad 
to 10th street,—thence into the Capitol Square 
through the Northern gate, leaving the carriages 
at the gate. 

In front of the Swan Tavern, the venerable 
George Washington Parke Custis, of Arlington, 
the nearest living relative of Washington, an 
invited guest, and one of the President’s suite,— 
was received intothe barouche withhim. There, 
also, the procession was reversed, according to 
the Masonic custom, throwing the military in the 
rear. . 

On the Capitol Square, two galleries capable 
of accommodating perhaps a thousand persons 
each, had been erected, overlooking the site of 
the Monument, one for the ladies, the other for 
invited guests and distinguished strangers. At 
the extremity of the two galleries, and between 
them, on the west, was a platform designed for 
the President and the Orator and Officers of the 
day. A circular excavation, cut into steps de- 
scending to the bottom, where the Corner-stone 
laid, occupied most of the space between the gal- 
leries and the platform. 

When the assigned positions had been taken, 
the Masons surrounded the excavation, the 
Knights Templar, with drawn swords, occupied 
the steps, while the officiating officers descended 
to the bottom. 

An Anthem was sung by the Masons, begin- 
ning 

“ To heaven’s high Architect all praise 
All gratitude be given.” 


A fervent, eloquent and appropriate prayer 


was offered by the Reverend Adam Empie, D. D., 
Chaplain to the Grand Lodge of Virginia. 


square, which, hermetically sealed, was by him 
placed iu an excavation made for that purpose in 
the Corner-stone : 


“This corner-stone of a Monument to the mem- 
ory of the illustrious Geonee Wasuineron, born 
22d February, 1732, died 15th December, 1799; 
first President of the Republic of the United 
States of North America, founded October, in the 
year of our Lord 1789, by the following States : 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South 
Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina and Rhode Island, was laid by 
the State of Virginia on the 22d of February, 
Anno Lucis 5820, Anno Domini 1850—His Excel- 
lency John Breckenridge Floyd being Governor, 
John Mercer Patton Lieutenant Governor; Ra- 
leigh Travers Daniel and John Fleming Wiley, 
Councillors; William Foushee Ritchie, George 
Wythe Munford, Nathaniel Macon Martin, Thom- 
as Tabb Giles, James McClurg Wickham and 
John Minor Botts being the Commissioners : 
“In the presence of His Excellency, Zachary 
Taylor, President of the United States; (Millard 
Fillmore, Vice President; John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State; William M. Meredith, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; William Ballard Preston, 
Secretary of the Navy; George W. Crawford, 
Secretary of War; Thomas Ewing, Secretary 
of the Interior; Jacob Collamer, Post Master 
General; and Reverdy Johnson, Attorney Gen- 
eral;) and of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
William H. Dennis being Speaker of the Senate, 
and Henry L. Hopkins Speaker of the House of 
Delegates: 

*‘ Assisted by the Fraternity of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of Virginia, in Grand Lodge as- 
sembled : 

“Most Worshipful James Points, Grand Master ; 
Right Worshipful James Evans, Deputy Grand 
Master; Worshipful Edmund Pendleton Hunter, 
Grand Senior Warden; Worshipful James A. 
Leitch, Grand Junior Warden; Worshipful John 
Dove, Grand Secretary ; Worshipful Thomas U. 
Dudley, Grand Treasurer. 

“This Monument was designed by Thomas 
Crawford, American Sculptor. Engraved by J. 
B. Martin.” 

The following articles were enclosed in the 
copper box : 


Articles Deposited in the Corner Stone of the 
Washington Monument. 


Bible, Prayer Book, Webster's Spelling Book 
and Dictionary, Warrock’s Virginia and North 


The proper officers then proceeded to lay the | Carolina Almanac, and the Masonic Text Book. 





Corner-stone according to Masonic usage. 


An ear of Indian Corn, the product of a grain 
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of one deposited in the corner stone of the 
Washington Monument at the City of Washing- 
ton in 1848. 

A Piece of Gen. George Washington's Ma- 
hogany Coffin, taken from the vault at Mount 
Vernon, when his remains were deposited in a 
stone sarcophagus ; presented to Potomae Lodge 
of Masons by Lorenzo Lewis, grand nephew of 
the General, Oct. 1837, and by them to the 
Grand Lodge of Va. for deposite in this stone. 

An emblem presented by John Beazley, with 
this inscription: “ ‘This emblem of the durability 
of the fame of the illustrious Washington, is de- 
posited in this corner stone by John Beazley, of 
Spottsylvania county, Va. Feb. 22d, 1850.” 

Extract in parchment from the records of 
Fredericksburg Lodge, commencing Sept. 1752, 
ending Dec., 1764, shewing the initiation of 
George Washington as Apprentice and his pro- 
motion as Master Mason. 

The C onstitution of the U. States; The Declara- 
tion of Independence ; Madison’s Report and the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions; The pres- 
ent Constitution of Virginia; The Debates in 
the Va. Convention of 1829-30; The New 
Code of Virginia, 1849; Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

Memorial of the Committee of the Historical 
Society, viz: B. B. Minor, Wm. H. Macfarland, 
James Lyons, Isaac 8. Tinsley, and John T. An- 
derson, to the General Assembly, for a Monu- 
ment to Washington, and the report of said com- 
mittee to the Historical Society. 

The Charter and By-Laws of the Virginia and 
Tennesse Railroad Company, and the Second 
Annual Report of the President, (Gen. Odin G. 
Clay,) and Directors to the Stockholders of the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad Company. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, for Febru- 
ary 1850.* 

The Virginia Historical Register and Literary 
Note Book, Vol Ist, for the year 1848, and the 
January No. 1850; and an Account of discove- 
ries in the West until 1519, and of Voyages to 
and along the Atlantic Coast of North America, 
from 1520 to 1563, prepared for the Va. His- 
torical and Philosophical Society, by Conway 
Robinson, Chairman of its Executive Committee, 
and published by the Society—all presented by 
the Va. Historical Society. 

The correspondence of the James River and 
Kanawha Company with the Governor, touch- 


*Our magazine was not honored with the mention of 
the Daily Press, nor read by the Masonic official, as 
among the articles deposited in the Corner-stone, but we 
are assured by our excellent and courteous friend, Col. 
Geo. Wythe Munford, one of the Commissioners, that the 
February number was duly committed to the receptacle 
with his own hands. We are therefore enshrined for im- 
mortality and are satisfied —[ Ed. Mess. 


ED 


ing the Corner-stone presented for the Vir- 
ginia Washington Monument—also the reports 
of said company for several years. 

The portraits of General and Mrs. Washington, 
from the originals at Arlington House, daguer- 
reotyped by W. A. Pratt & Co., Richmond, Va, 

Two medals presented by Mrs. Dolly Madison 
(wife of Ex-President Madison) to Robert G. 
Scott, Esq., and by him presented, viz: a like- 
ness of Washington, marked ‘Geo. Washing- 
ton, Pres. U. S.;’ and on the reverse hands 
joined, with the motto “ Peace and Friendship”— 
and a medal, with a sketch of the Battle of the 
Cowpens, with the following inscriptions: “ Vic- 
toria Libertas vindex ; Fugatis, captis aut cesis 
ad Cowpens hostibus, XVII, Jan. 1781,” and 
‘*Daniel Morgan, Duci Exercitus,” (crowned 
with laurel,) and * Comitata Americana.” 

Medals presented by Abraham Levy, Sr., viz: 
“General Lafayette,” “The defender of French 
and American Liberty, 1777—1824—Born in 
Chavagnac, the 6th Sept. 1757.” “George 
Washington, 1796 ;” “General of the American 
Armies, 1775; resigned the command, 1785; 
elected President of the U. States, 1789; resign- 
ed the Presidency, 1796”—a silver coin of New 
England, in 1752, in the 12th year of the Colo- 
ny.” A medal of Henry Clay. “Born April 
12, 177, entered Congress, 1806 ; elected Speak- 
er, 1811; Treaty of Ghent, 1814; Sec. of State, 
1825.” 

A Brass Eagle. presented by H. C. Watkins of 
Ampthill, Chesterfield county, Feb. 21st, 1850. 

U. S. Coiu from the Mint—viz: an eagle, half 
eagle, quarter eagle and dollar piece in gold, a 
dollar, half dollar, quarter dollar, dime and half 
dime in silver, and a cent and half cent in cop- 
per, all of the impression of 1849. 

The Constitution of the Virginia State Agri- 
cultural Society, organized February 22d, 1850. 

Two Coins of the Modern Republic of Rome, 
presented by Thomas Crawford. 

Three coins; two of the Reign of George the 
II, one of the reign of George III, with Virginia 
on the reverse, presented by Thomas H. Ellis. 

The several papers issued in the City on the 
22d February, 1850. The Daily and Weekly 
Richmond Whig and Public Advertiser, The 
Daily Richmond Times, The Daily and Country 
Richmond Enquirer, Richmond Weekly Exam- 
iner, Richmond Daily Republican, Richmond 
Telegraph, Religious Herald, Watchman and 
Observer; Banner of Temperance; Richmond 
Christian Advocate, Southern Planter. 

Proceedings of the Baptist General Associa- 
tion of Virginia, held 5th of June, 1847. 

The Inscription from Houdon’s Statue of 
Washington erected by the General Assembly of 





Virginia, and placed in the Capitol. 
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A copy of the By-Laws of the several Volun- 
teer companies of the City. 

Plan of Richmond, Manchester and Spring 
Hill, Virginia, by Charles S. Morgan, 1848. 

Philadelphia Courier, 1850, by C. S. Morgan. 

A list of the members of the Senate and House 
of Delegates of the present Legislature. 

A list of the various Military Companies in 
this procession. 

After other Masonic Rites, 

Passed Grand Master Robert G. Scott ad- 
dressed the assembly as the Orator of the 
Masons. In the beginning, he spoke of the vast 
assemblage before him,—and of the cause which 
had thus brought together the men of the moun- 
tain and of the sea-board, of the North and the 
South, from the Potomac to the Roanoke,—the 
white locks of age mingling with the ruddy faces 
of youth,—and the approving smiles of woman 
resting over all. The daily pursuits of life, he 
said, were suspended, the Courts of Justice were 
closed, the strife of Legislative debate was silent. 
He referred then to the general estimation in 
which Washington was held,—the common sen- 
timent, not of our people only, but of every civi- 
lized nation, that in true greatness he was unex- 
celled. ‘The plain, modest, unostentatious plan- 
ter of the Potomac in our Commonwealth, had 
become the admired of millions of the old world; 
of the prince and potentate; of the strong, the 
wise and the good; of the peasant and the lord ; 
of the people of the Seine, the Rhine, the Dan- 
ube, and the Thames. The denounced * traitor” 
of 1776, stands now the beloved of his country- 
men and the admiration of the world. 


Chiefly, however, the Orator dwelt upon the 
character and services of Washington as one of 
the Masonic fraternity. In this connection, he 
exhibited to the assembly the record of Wash- 
ington’s initiation as a member of Lodge No. 4, 
in the town of Fredericksburg, on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1752,—and the Bible then and still used 
in that Lodge. The marble mallet, or Master’s 
gavel, used by Washington at the laying of the 
Corner-stone of the Capitol of the nation, was 
also exhibited; as well as the Apron and Sash 
worn by him, and which were said to have been 
worked for him by the wife of General LaFay- 
ette. Mr. Scott exhibited likewise the Silk Man- 
tle in which General Washington, when an in- 
fant, was baptized. 

Towards the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Scott paid a handsome compliment to Governor 
Floyd, “the respected first officer of the Com- 
monwealth,”—to General Taylor, ** the hero of 
the Rio Grande, the victor of Buena Vista, the 
elected President of the Nation,”—to Brevet 


Major Pike Graham, “ the sterling soldier of the 

ancient county of Amelia, who gloriously won 

his brevet at Resaca de la Palma,’’—all of whom 

occupied positions on the platform near him. 

He concluded by expressing the belief that but 

one sentiment pervaded the hearts of that vast 

multitude—but one desire animated all; it was, 

that the “ Washington Monument,” with which 

the honor and gratitude of the State were now 

indissolubly associated, might be speedily and 

successfully completed. 

At the close of this address, an air was played 

by one of the Military Bands. 

Governor Floyd, the Orator of the Day, then 

pronounced a beautiful and impressive Oration, 

from which we had hoped to be able to make 

some extracts,—but at the time of preparing this 
article it has not been published. 

The address was delivered in the finest man- 
ner. Using the language of one of the city press, 
as nearly true, we are inclined to say, “‘ we never 
heard words uttered more as we would have had 
them. Governor Floyd possesses the most pow- 
erful and elastic tenor voice in the country, and 
without apparent effort each syllable of his ad- 
dress was distinctly heard by the entire assem- 
blage.” 

A national salute, of thirty guns, was then im- 
mediately fired by the battery of Artillery sta- 
tioned in front of the Southern portico of the 
Capitol. 

Before leaving the platform, Mr. Joseph Mayo, 
the Delegate from this city to the General Assem- 
bly, came forward and presented General Taylor 
to his fellow-citizens. ‘The General spoke a few 
unpretending sentences—modestly expressing the 
pride with which he looked upon Virginia as his 
native State, and declaring that his long absence 
from her borders had never caused him to forget 
that she was his mother. 

Having extended our description so much, we 
must hasten through the remaining portion of 
the ceremonies. 

After the brief address to which we have re- 
ferred, the President descended from the stand, 
and mingling with the crowd, walked towards 
the northern front of the Capitol, where, in com- 
pany with Colonel Francis H. Smith, superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Military Institute, he 
received the corps of Cadets. The President 
declared himself highly gratified with the appear- 
ance and beautiful discipline of this noble band 
of youthful soldiers. ‘The Cadets seem indeed 
to have won golden opinions from one and all. 

The troops and Firemen, after leaving the 
Square, were marched to Stewart's Factory, in 
one of the spacious rooms of which a collation 





Major Joseph Selden, “the amiable, brave and 


had been prepared, at the instance of the City 


true, the hero of Chepultepec,”"—and to Brevet Council. The President was present at this col- 
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lation for a short time, and made a few remarks|men. He has done more, perhaps, than any other person 


to the Volunteer Companies, expressive of the 
confidence with which he had always relied upon 
the Volunteer service. Governor Floyd, Ex- 
President Tyler, and Commodore Warrington, 
were each called out, and also made brief patri- 
otic speeches. 

The events of the day were closed with a dis- 
play of beautiful Fireworks at night, from the 
Capitol Square and Gamble’s Hill, and by a 
magnificent Masonic Ball, given at the Union 
Hotel. 

On Saturday morning, at 9 o’clock, the Pres- 
ident, in an extra train, left for Washington,— 
the thousands who had come from their peaceful 
homes and profitable labors, rapidly dispersed,— 
the excitement was stilled,—the pageant was 
over. 

The 22nd of February, 1850, has left upon the 
Metropolis the calm of satisfaction and pride 
resulting from the conscioosness that a noble 
deed has been performed. 

It was evident that Gen. Taylor was greatly 
gratified with the demonstrations of regard and 
affection which he met with in Virginia. On 
bidding farewell at Acquia Creek, to Mr. Kin- 
ney, of the Senate, he grasped his hand in a most 
earnest manner, and said in a tone full of empha- 
sis and feeling,—* Sir, I never thought that my 
old heart would have gushed over with such 
emotions as it has for the last few days.” 

To one other subject we must allude, adding 
our own testimony, as far as we may, to the 
truth of the statement contained in the following 
extract from the Richmond Whig: 

“The extreme decorum with which this cele- 
bration was conducted, reflects the highest cre- 
dit on Virginia, and in no other portion of the 
United States, do we believe it could have been 
equalled in this respect. Nota fight nor a quar- 
rel took place, as far as we have yet ascertained, 
and there were not a half-dozen drunken men in 


the crowd. Indeed there was scarcely any dis- 
turbance of any kind whatever.” 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor of the Messenger deems it proper to say 
with reference to the article on Edgar Allan Poe, that 
it was furnished to the printers during his absence 
from the city, and he did not see it before the sheets had 
gone through the press. He cannot permit the present 
number of the Messenger to go forth without the expres- 
sion of his regret at the general tone of the criticism as 
directed against two of the Editors of the collected edi- 
tion of Mr. Poe’s works—Messrs. Willis and Griswold. 
This latter gentleman is well-known to the public as a la- 
borious and successful worker in the fields of American 
letters, and to those who are honored with his personal 


living to incite the ambition of young authors, and toraisé 
up a literary class among a people devoted almost exclu. 
sively to the pursuits of trade and the learning of the 
priee-current. Of Mr. Willis it is scarcely necessary to 
say a word. He is at once an honorable gentleman and 
a brilliant writer, an ornament to the literature and the 
society of his country. The Editor regrets the tone of 
his contributor’s remarks with regard to these gentlemen 
the more, because he happens to know (what doubtless 
his valued contributor did not,) that Mr. Poe had received 
frequent attentions at their hands, which he was ever 
ready warmly to acknowledge. As for the edition itself, 
the Editor of the Messenger has already had occasion to 
speak of it,* and as for Mr. Lowell the article containg 
not one word too harsh for him. 

The Editor regrets to have to add a list of typographi- 
cal Errata for the article in question. In the first sen- 
tence read “residwum”’ for residtum,”’—on the 172nd page, 
2nd column, 19 lines from the top, for, “in a very small 
minority, &c.,” read, “on a very small minority, &c.:” 
same column and page, 7 lines from the bottom, read “ Ka- 
leidoscope”’ for “ Kalaidescope”’—173rd page, Ist column, 
25 lines from bottom, for “ pudent,’”’ read “ impudent”— 
next line read “ an”’ for “ au’’—and on page 176, 2nd col- 
umn, 2 lines from bottom, for “even them” read “ even 
then.” 


* Messenger for February, 1850. 


A TRIBUTE OF REMEMBRANCE. 


We publish below the proceedings of the College Soci- 
ety of which our lamented friend, Cooke, was a graduate- 
member, upon the occasion of his death. It is fitting ti- 
bute to the memory of one whose loss has called forth an 
universal sorrow. 


Wuie Hatt, Cotiece or New Jersey, Princeton. 
Extract from the Minutes of the American Whig Society: 


Whereas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence to re- 
move from the circle of his numerous friends and admi- 
rers, Paitip PENDLETON CooKE, a graduate member 
of this Society, whose brilliant poetical genius reflected 
high honor on this Institution, while it gave promise of a 
widely increasing and enduring reputation, therefore be it 


Resolved, That we do deeply sympathise with the fam- 
ily and friends of our deceased Brother, praying that he 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb may suitably 
comfort their hearts in this their bereavement : 


Resolved, That in token of our respect for the lamented 
deceased, we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty 
days. 


Resolved, Thatacopy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased, and published in the Charlestown 
Free Press and Southern Literary Messenger. 

By ORDER OF THE Socrery. 


Our table is loaded with new works which we have 
no room to review in our present number. A carefully 
prepared critical notice of the Iconographic Encyclope- 
dia, published by Rudolph Garrigue of New York city, 
edited by Professor Baird of Dickinson College, Pennsyl- 
vania, together with several other notes of recent publi- 
cations, are unavoidably deferred. They shall appear in 





acquaintance, as among the kindest and most estimable of 


our next number, when we shall carefully bring up the 
list of current literature to the date of the publication. 








